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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. | butcher’s bill is 40/., and ten pounds of tea is 

The, Correspondence of ‘William’ Wilberforce. drunk.’ That you may perceive the* truth of 
Edited by’ his: Sons,’ Robert’ Isaac ‘Wilber- | these remarks, I have inclosed in another cover 
force, M.A., Vicar of East ‘Farleigh, “late one week’s bills, viz. the second week’ in the 
Fellow of Oriel College’ ;‘and Samuel Wil-|account ending January 29th, which I pre- 
berforce, * M.A.,"* Archdeacon of * Surrey, | ferred to the first week, because that may be 
Rector’ of Brighstone.” 2 vols. 12mo. ’ Lon-| considered as something extraordinary’ on ac- 
don,’ 1840. - Murray. : . | count of the queen’s birth-day.. You will 

‘ TuEsE volumes'are a ‘natural and’ acceptable! judge whether the consumption of so much 
sequel ‘to’ the’ Life and Cérresporiderice ‘of Mr.| provision could have fairly taken ‘place. I 
Wilbetforce,'so recenitiy' réviewed ‘in, the Lite-| brought a book with me for the purpose of 
‘vary Gazette, as to’ leave “us ‘little ‘occasion’ to, carrying on the account through the year, in 
’ offer ae CH present continua-'the manner of the inclosed ‘paper; > but so 
tion. “We shall'merely notice that'the preface | many bills are wanting, that it'would_ be’ im- 
treats at length‘ ofthe’ question, whether Mr.}perfect, and Wood seems to have ddne ‘them 
Wilberforce 'or* Mr. Clarkson" were most’ en-| very regularly in months. I find myself'much 
titled to honour for ‘initiating the measures for | better, but by no means’ strong’ enough | to 
the abolition’ of ‘the ‘Slave-trade; involving, as)encounter London at present.’ Mrs.‘ Sinith 
it does, the other question, whether in the Life, desires her love. —I am, my dear' Sir, very 








&c. of Mr. Wilberforce, ‘the merits’ of Mr. | sincerely yours, 


Clarkson were slighted ‘or justly appreciated. | 
We' shall not try to reconcile’ the differences ; 
being of opinion that both men deserved richly | 
of the world for their humanity and ‘philan- | 
thropy. ° 


From these new letters it will be sufficient | 


for us to make such a selection as is best ‘calcu. | 
lated to shew their character, and’ also to inter. | 
est our readers. ‘The first is a curious one, 
giving an account of the impositions to which 

‘a person (whose mind is occupied ‘with’ public 
concerns), especially a prime minister, is ex- 
“Robert Smith, Esq. to Wm. Wilberforce, Esq. | 
‘ « Sunday. 

, “My dear Wilberforce,—After I wrote last 
night, I employed myself in examining the 
first month’s bills, viz. January 1785. . It is 
necessary to know how many persons there 
were in his family during that time: but I can 
scarcely conceive a private house in the king- 
dom where such a quantity of provisions as are 

‘ charged: could be consumed. It must also be 
recollected, that this’ month of January, 1785, 


parliament sat ; and, therefore, he often either | 


dined out,’ or was ‘prevented making that meal 
tegularly at home. TIriclosed is an abstract of 
each week’s expense, together with the general 
amount of the whole month. The butcher’s 
bill only is 967. ‘Can it be possible that 3800 
pounds of meat could be dressed in twenty- 
eight days, which (if on an average it cost 6d. 
per pound) must have been the case? The 
poulterer’s, fishmonger’s, and indeed all the 
bills, exceed any thing I could have imagined ; 
and the charges are in general much higher 
than I pay. * It may appear ridiculous to speak 
of the expenses of my own family in com- 
parison with ‘P *s; but when I have had 
company, in the house at Hampstead for a 
week ‘together, and have had every day as 
good dinners as my cook could dress (perhaps 
there were from thirty to thirty-five in family), 
the butchier’s" bill} at’ the highest, was 6/., and 
_the baker’s °2/.* Now though P——’s bills 
ought certainly,to be a great deal higher, yet 
when they come’ to'be from 20/. to 252. for 
meat only, I cannot help suspecting much 
. Imposition. The'same extravagance seems to 
, Me_to go through the whole. In October, 
When ke was away’ the whole time, the 








R. Smith.” 

Our next extracts exhibit Mr.’ Wilberforce’s 
opinions respecting indulgence in amusements 
—they occur in letters to his‘sister :— 

«« Cambridge, 8th November, 1747. 

“The precise question which you ‘put tome 
is of great nicety: and if it had been put ‘to me 
by almost any one else, I believe 'I should have 
declined answering it ‘in’ any'other than those 
general terms which you forbid me the use of, 
‘How far you may indulge‘ in* amusements 
without danger ??. With’ respect’ to these same 
amusements, I conceive no rule can be pre- 
scribed of universal application and‘use--none 
that will solve to every one the’ several ‘cases 
which occur in life, under the ‘very different 
circumstances of different’ men; and -yet, 
unless we lay down for ourselves beforehand 
some determinate principle of action, when the 
time for decision comes we shall be at a’ loss 
how to proceed, and, judging hastily and under 
an improper bias, our conclusion will most 
likely be erroneous. What then is to be 
done? What but that every one read his 
Bible with simplicity of heart, that he there 
observe the temper and conduct our Saviour | 
prescribes to his disciples, and then, looking | 
into and weighing the particulars of his own | 
state, discover how he may best acquire the 
one and practise the other? Where any thing 
is directly contrary to the laws of God there | 
we ought to resist as stubbornly as possible. . .' 
Now the playhouse seems to me to fall under | 
this description; and in order to possess you | 
with my sentiments on this subject, I will! 
enclose you a little essay which contains ‘almost 
all I think, and will spare me the trouble of | 





more dubious nature—balls, concerts, cards, | 
&c. It is impossible here to judge for another ; | 
in certain situations it may be expedient to 
partake of them, rather than offend those with 
whom you may be living, &c.,° but not as 
amusements to be enjoyed, but temptations to 
be undergone. It is easy to see that the whole 


current of Scripture sets against that disposi- 
tion to seek for our comforts in the vanities of 
life and the enjoyments of sense, which is too 
natural to us all: it directs us to pleasures of 
a ‘more exalted kind, to- joys of a superior 
nature; and therefore that systematic balling, 





a recital . . . but there are other diversions of a} 


to the spirit “of *Christianity—observe, I say 
systematic, for ‘it ‘is.reduced to a system : it is 
not an‘ octasipial,’ but a constant and habitual 
misapplication ‘of time and money, and, what 
is worse than all, of affections. But then we 
are not to abstain from these indulgences in 
which the world. allows itself, and value our- 
selves on our dbstemiousness, for that will 
bring on a proud and a morose spirit ; the true 
way is, to efideavour to supplant the fondness 
for‘ them’ by’ tlie.Tove of better things, ‘to let 
our’ rejoicing be’ the testimony of our con- 
science, that’ in simplicity and godly sincerity 
we have, had our Conversation in the world,’ to 
learn’ to ‘délight’in ‘the consciousness of His 
protection whose favour is better than life, and 
in the anticipation of those pleasures which are 
at His’ right hand for evermore. Could we 


‘arrive at~this* blessed temper, what mankind 


terms’ amtséments and diversions would be 
to us either’ tedious’or disgusting ; and though 
on’ some ‘occasidiis ‘we might deem it expe- 
dient “to conform, “yét’ we should do it for 
the sake’ of’ others,not for our!own. Of ali 
others, It is’ perhaps tlie most daxigerous prac- 
tice for us‘ to’ draty’ a‘line, arid as it were pale 
in some of the gémmén ‘amusenients in which 
we may jiidge that we ought to participate 
from such prodential motives as F am alluding 
to, and: then to gq on-in’ the constant use of 
them: in’ uinsuspicious,'gecurity: he habit of 
mind ‘this brings on is yery destructive indeed 
of tlie vital ‘spirit of Religion, and should be 
guardéd against with all care. Now, were I to 
say, ‘You inay safély' play at cards ov go to the 
Assembly,’ &c.; would there not be.a danger 
that, set at'ease as it were by my permission, 
you would*look on these, if I may say so, as 
fair’ game’? #08 + In one. word, 
then, I think thie¢éndency of the theatre most 
pernicious.* ‘Thisig my decided sentiment, not 


| taken up lightly, but on mature: consideration. 


I have not’ leisure to state to’you’at large the 
grounds on which it rests, and it is better not 
to take up the question than not to do it 
complete justice.” 

The next letter will; we think, afford some 
entertainment. When we look around us at 
this day, and contemplate the miracles of steam, 
we canriot laugh as they did forty-five years ago 
at Lord Stanhope’s apprehensions of a war with 
France, because such inventions were likely to 
be made available and employed. His address 
to Mr. Wilberforce’on this subject is a great 
Paes «* December 5th, 1794. 

“This country, Great Britain, is vulnerable 
in so. many ways, ‘that the picture is horrid. 
By letter I will say nothing upon that subject. 
One ‘instance I will however state, because it is 
information’ you cannot, as yet, receive from 
any. other quarter; though in«two or three 
months from the date of this letter the fact will 
be fully established, and you may then hear it 
from others. The thing I -allude to is of 
peculiar importance. The fact is this. I 
know (and in a°few weeks: shall prove), that 
ships of any size, and for certain reasons the 
larger the ‘better, may be navigated in any 
narrow or other.sea, without sails (though oc- 





and coneerting; and carding, is really adverse 





casionally with), but so as to go without wind, 
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and even directly against both wind and waves. 
The consequences I draw are as follows :— 
First, that all the principal reasons against the 
French having the ports of Ostend, &c. cease ; 
inasmuch as a French fleet, composed of 
ships of the above-mentioned description, 
would come out at all times from Cherbourg, 
Dunkirk, &c. as well as from Ostend, &c. 
and appear in the same seas. The water, even 
at Dunkirk, will be amply deep enough for the 
purpose of having them there. The French 
having Ostend ought not therefore . . . under 
this new revolution in naval affairs, for it will 
be complete revolution... . to be a bar to peace. 
Under the old nautical system, naval men 
might have reasoned differently upon that 
subject. But the most important consequence 
which I draw from the stupendous fact men- 
tioned at the top of this page is this, namely, 
that it will shortly, and very shortly, render 
all the existing navies of the world (I mean 
military navies) no better than lumber. For 
what can ships do that are dependent upon 
wind and weather, against fleets wholly in- 
dependent of either? Therefore, the boasted 
superiority of the English navy is no more! 
We must have a new one. The French and 
other nations will, for the same reason, have 
their new ones. Now, do you seriously mean, 
or can you as an honest man (which you are), 
reconcile it to your conscience to place the very 
existence of your native land on this miserable 
foundation ;_ namely, on the circumstance of 
which of the European nations can build new 
ships fastest ? Recollect, I pray you, that the 
French, according to Dr. Price’s calculations, 
independent of their new acquisitions, were 
upwards of thirty millions, and that England 
and Wales together do not contain five. Re- 
collect also, that they can bring, not only all 
shipwrights, but all house-carpenters, smiths, 
&c. into requisition ; and this, from their un- 
paralleled enthusiasm in the cause in which 
they feel themselves engaged, will be cheerfully 
submitted to. This never has been done in 
England, and I am sure, in the present state of 
men’s minds in that useful class, it cannot now 
be done. Having now received the above in- 
formation, what answer, nay what excuse, can 
you make to your constituents, and to your 
country, should you not oppose the war; and, 
above all, what excuse can you make to that 
Being, infinitely high, who is the Creator of 
us all ?” 

Mr. Wilberforce’s view of the Town and 
Country, and the relative position and value of 
influential residents in towns and country gen- 
tlemen, is no less worthy of attention now than 
at the end of last century. He writes to the 


Earl of Galloway :— 
«House of Commons, ber 3, 1800. 
‘My dear Lord,_* * * * * Tassure 


you from my heart that no man respects more 
than myself the character of a nobleman or 
gentleman who lives on his own property in 
the country, improving his land, executing the 
duties of the magistracy, exercising hospitality, 
and diffusing comfort, and order, and decorum, 
and moral improvement, and, though last not 
least (where it has any place), religion, too, 
throughout the circle, greater or smaller, which 
he fills. Greatly I regret that due attention, 
as I think, has not been paid to this class of 
persons. a inducement and facility should 
have been held out to them for fixing in the 
country, rather than in towns. ‘Timber, 
bricks, and tiles, &c., used in improvements, 
should have been exempted from taxation. 
The house-tax and window-tax should have 
been increased on town houses, and lessened on 








those of gentlemen residing on their own 
property. For in fact your country gentlemen 
are the nerves and ligatures of your political 
body, and they enable you to enforce laws 
which could not be executed by the mere power 
of government, and often preserve the public 
peace better than a regiment of soldiers. Lon- 
don is the gangrene of our body politic, and the 
bad humours it generates corrupt the whole 
mass. Through the medium of the great clubs, 
&c., one set of opinions, manners, modes of 
living, &c., are diffused through a vast mass 
of the higher orders. Domestic restraints, 
and family economy, and order, are voted 
bores; while, from the nature of our con- 
stitution, aided by the increasing wealth 
and the prevailing sentiments of the age, 
whatever ways of thinking, speaking, and act- 
ing, become popular in the higher classes, soon 
spread through every other. Hence respect 
for our nobility, and even for the king him- 
self, instead of being regarded as a Christian 
duty, is deemed an antiquated prejudice. Alas! 
alas! mydear lord, when I consider the singular 
blessings we have received at the hands of 
God, and how ungrateful and insensible we in 
general are, I am filled with grief and appre- 
hension. ‘ Shall not I visit for these things?’ 
occurs but too naturally. .Happy they who 
can secure a better subsistence than this world 
can supply, and who are urged by considering 
the precariousness of all earthly happiness, to 
pursue, with greater earnestness, that which is 
alike excellent and unequalled in degree, as it 
is sure and unfading. I remain, my dear lord, 
your lordship’s obliged and faithful, 
““W. WILBERFORCE.” 

In another letter we have an interesting 
opinion and criticism upon Paley :— 

** Near Bath, September 28, 1803, 

‘‘Have you read Paley’s ‘ Natural Theo- 
logy?’ To a mind already pious, it will, I 
hope, be serviceable, by multiplying his recol- 
lections of his Supreme Benefactor, by accus- 
toming him to see God in every part of his 
curious frame, and in all nature around him. 
But the view of the divine character which is 
there exhibited is very erroneous and very 
mischievous. His wisdom, power, and good- 
ness, are indeed enforced by many new proofs ; 
but another grand attribute of the Supreme 
Being, as he is represented to us in the Scrip- 
tures, I mean his justness or his holiness, is 
entirely overlooked or neglected. The prac- 
tical consequences of this error are most per- 
nicious: it tends to flatter men into a false 
estimate of their own character, of the claims 
of God on them, and therefore of the necessity 
and value of the Redeemer and Mediator be- 
tween God and man. How have I been drawn 
on? I think you will see the train of my 
ideas.” 

A reminiscence of the early life and promise 
of one now so distinguished as Lord Brougham 
will be perused with interest. Here is Mr. 
Wilberforce’s recommendation of that eminent 
person to Mr. Pitt:— 


“ W. Wilberforce, Esq. to the Right Hon. 
William Pitt. 

««[Private.] Broomfield, Oct. 25, 1805. 
“ My dear Pitt,—I was taking up my pen to 
say to you something which I thought of just 
after we parted on Wednesday, when another 
idea occurred to me, which I will mention first, 
lest you should think me like some others I 
have heard you mention, who pop out at last, 
or in a postscript, the real object of the visit 
or letter. It is, that if in the course of any of 
your calls for proper men to be employed in 
any diplomatic business you should be at a loss 





—_ aeeeneieeee ee 
for one, you perhaps could not in the whole 
kingdom find any one in all respects so well 
qualified as the Mr. Brougham whom I for. 
merly mentioned to you. He speaks French 
as well as English, and several other lan- 

But the great thing is, that he is a 
man of uncommon talents and address, and 
for his age, twenty-six, knowledge also, and I 
told you of his being so long the advocate for 
your government in Edinburgh. My men- 
tioning him to you is entirely of my own head; 
of course he knows nothing of it, indeed, he is 
in Edinburgh, and I only do it (most solemnly 
I assure you) on public grounds, and because I 
know you must often want men for foreign 
services. He has, besides the qualities I men- 
tioned, great resolution, strength of constitu. 
tion, &c. The idea of mentioning him to you 
arose in my mind when I was going to inform 
you, that in the course of his tour on the Con. 
tinent last year, particularly at Vienna, Naples, 
&c. he found that all the foreign ministers, 
to whom, especially at Vienna, he had good 
introductions, spoke of Lord Harrowby in the 
highest terms; in short, it was when I was 
speaking of Harrowby in the terms you know 
I should use, he declared, that it was surprising 
how little justice appeared to be done to him at 
home, or even by some of our own diplomatic 
and other English people abroad, compared 
with the estimation in which he was held 
among all foreigners of rank and consequence. 
He said much more of the same kind. I 
thought you would like to hear this; it made 
me the more rejoice at his undertaking the 
mission on which he is now embarking.—I am 
ever, my dear Pitt, yours most truly, 

‘©W. WILBERFORCE. 
“P.S. I need not say this requires no 
answer.” 

An account of the death of the great states. 
man to whom the preceding letter was written 
is very affecting :— 

** Broomfield, February 11, 1806. 

“Oh, what a lesson does Pitt’s latter end 
read to us, of the importance of attending to 
religion in the days of health and vigour, and 
even of the benefits which may follow from 
being acquainted with the language of Scrip. 
ture, and with the principles of Christianity ! 
Poor fellow! for some time, perhaps a fort- 
night or more before his death, he sat chiefly 
(till the last few days, when he-was almost en- 
tirely in bed) in his chair, neither reading, nor 
talking, nor hearing conversation. Conversa- 
tion in a few moments fatigued him, and he 
saw but few people from the time of his coming 
from Bath, about eighteen days or twelve (on 
the sudden, I forget which) before his decease, 
and none at all but the bishop, the physicians, 
and his servants, and one or two of the young 
Stanhopes, for the last week. It was not till 
the morning before his death that the Bishop 
of Lincoln could get leave to speak to him as 
to a dying man, and I have no reason to believe 
he thought himself in any immediate danger 
before. The bishop proposed to pray with him, 
and in the strictest confidence, I will tell you 
what I am bound by promise not to mention 
generally. Pitt at first, poor fellow! ob- 
jected—that he was not worthy to offer up any 
prayer (I think it was added) in his pre- 
sent state; referring, I suppose, to his bodily 
and mental weakness. The bishop very pro- 
perly told him that he, Pitt, knew the bishop 
would not deceive him, and assured him that 
was the very state of mind in which prayer 
was best and most properly offered. The 
bishop then prayed with him, and afterwards 
Pitt desired to settle his temporal concerns, 
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shewing very much his character, such as I) expressed myself willing on any day,—‘ Well, 
conceived it, by one or two traits which I will| then, to-morrow. I assure you,’ he added, 
mention some other time. I am extremely)‘ you will hear at my table nothing you will 
pressed to-day. I am not aware, but have) disapprove: I hope, indeed, at no time; but if 
reason to fear the contrary, no further religious | ever there did any thing of that sort pass, 
intercourse took place before or after, and I| there should be nothing of it when you should 
own I thought what was inserted in the papers | be with me.’ He invited, as I afterwards heard 
impossible to be true. Pitt was a man who | accidentally, Lord Ellenborongh to meet me, 
always said less than he thought on such topics. | and was really quite the English gentleman at 
The bishop, I ought to mention, told me he|the head of his table. Poor fellow! I longed , 
had often wished to speak to him before on to have a private half hour with him; for it is’! 
these subjects, but the physicians said, ‘No, it}sad work. Dinner comes on table at six; at, 
might be fatal to him,’ &c. O, my dear friend, | nine the dinner party goes into the other rooms, | 
what a scene does the dying chamber of this| in one of which is music, in another cards, in 
great man exhibit! Just before, we received | others, and a long gallery 160 feet long, walk- 
the account of the death of Mrs. Buchanan, |ing about, till about a quarter or half-past 
who was perfectly aware of her situation, and | twelve, and then, on the prince's retiring, all 
appeared: to have almost a foretaste of the joy |of us depart. But really it is a large part of 
of heaven, and a countenance expressive of her | existence, from six to half-past twelve daily, 
heavenly hope, Christian love, and confidence. | or rather nightly. The Princess Charlotte is a 
But what has struck me most is, that perhaps} fine fair German-looking personage, with a 
poor Pitt may be truly said to have died ofa | sensible countenance and a commanding air. I 
broken heart, he who was prime minister of | believe, but nothing certain was known, that | 
England, &c. 





the smallest thought of God, &c. 
yet to the very last he indicated that astonish- 
ing zeal in his country’s service which his 
whole life had displayed.” 

Hear also what Mr. Wilberforce says of an- 
other individual, who occupied much of the 
public attention in hisday:— 

“ William Wilberforce, Esq. to W. Hey, Esq. 
*« Brighton, August 15th, 1807. 

“My dear Sir,_From the time of Mr. 
Sheridan’s first announcing his bill* I was on 
my guard, and I only kept back in the earliest 
stages of the business, because, for various 
reasons, too long to be now communicated, I 
judged that to be the course of conduct most 
likely to insure my ultimate success. I much 
doubt whether he was serious in meaning to 
carry the measure through ; not but that he is 
likely to be more in earnest, more consistent, 
and more persevering (alas !) in such a case as 
this, than in any other. He seems to live on 
that, to me, melancholy distich, ‘ Life is a jest,’ 
&c. When he was chatting with some of the 
government about his speech on Irish affairs, 
he justified himself by saying, with his usual 
laugh, ‘Consider, I have not made one rebel. 
lious speech this whole session! I must make 
one!’ Though he has had an almost Her- 
culean measure of strength of constitution, yet, 
as his faculties now betray some symptoms of 
decay, I suspect it will not be long before he 
breaks entirely. Yet, with all his vices and 
extravagancies, there is a certain degree of 
political principle—but I have dwelt longer 
than I meant on this motley character.” 

_We conclude with a letter which draws a 
picture of the late King George IV.; which 
Seems to us to set his majesty in a genuine and 
true light :— 

“ Wm. Wilberforce, Esq. to Mrs. H. More. 

es Kensington Gore, February Ist, 1816. 

My dear Friend,—Many and cordial thanks 
for your long letter. It is just what I wanted 
to receive—an account of the absent friend, and 
her goings on; and on the spot I take up my 
pen to begin an answer, which shall be com- 
pleted piecemeal, as opportunities shall offer. 
You mention my reception at the Pavilion: 
nothing could be more gracious ; I should rather 
Say, more unaffectedly gentlemanlike. He per- 
sonally invited me to dine with him, desiring 
me to fix my day; and when, of course, I 


* «Mr. Sheridan’s bill was to take the jurisdicti f 
ale-houses from the Middlesex magistrates,” Mr. Hey ‘had 
expressed his fear lest it should Jead to the destruction of 
the authority of magistrates in general.” 


Lord C. died, I fear, without | there is foundation for the report of her being 
How awful! | likely to become the wife of Prince Cobourg ; a | 


very handsome foreigner, of high blood, and, 
which is better, no dominions. By the way, | 
I forgot the civilest part of all the prince’s con- | 
duct towards me. Finding invitations to the 
evening parties come pretty thick upon me, | 
I mentioned one evening to Bloomfield, that 
evening engagements broke in upon my family 
plans; that I was at Brighton for a quiet life, 
my boys at home, &c.; and that, though highly 
honoured and gratified (really true) by his 
royal highness’s kindnesses, I wished to decline 
frequent invitations. ‘The prince himself was 
told of it, and, in the handsomest way possible, 
begged me to suit my own convenience: he 
should always be happy to see me, &c. Iam 
forced to break off; indeed I have kept this by 
me for two or three days in the hopes of a 
vacant evening; but I had better send it than 
keep it any longer. Oh, how I sympathise 
with good old Baxter in feeling peculiar pity 
for the great and high of the earth! May 
God’s best blessings attend you. Kindest re- 
membrances.—Ever yours, 
W. Wivsbenrrorce.” 








Shetland and the Shetlanders ; or, the Northern 
Circuit. With a Map of the Route. By 
Catherine Sinclair, author of “ Modern So- 
ciety,” ‘Hill and Valley,” &c. &c. 12mo. 
pp. 428. 1840. Edinburgh, Whyte and 

o.; London, Longman and Co. 
Miss Stnciarr’s previous volume, or, as she 
calls it, “‘ first shot,” having, we are glad to 
hear her state in sporting phrase, fulfilled our 
favourable augury of its success, “in bringing 
down a large covey of readers,” we are well 
pleased at this discharge of her second barrel. 

Yet we do not think it is quite so killing; or, 

perhaps, she has got so far north that the game 

is not so fine nor so plentiful. Nevertheless, 

Shetland and the Shetlanders have offered a 

sufficient field to beat up, and our fair author 

has gone over it with her usual acuteness and 
vivacity. In Caithness, where her father, the 

late worthy Sir John Sinclair, held so large a 

property, she speaks of “‘ Langwell, now the 

residence of Mr. Donald Horne,” and goes on 
to tell, ‘‘ When the late proprietor, after taking 
possession of his recently purchased estate, first 
appeared at church, the parish clergyman, being 
gratefully attached to my father, looked full in 
the face of his new auditor, and gave out for 
his text the fifth verse of the seventy-fifth pealm, 





‘Lift not up’your Horn on high. * * 


House, a large bleak, lonely mansion, belonging 
to the male representative of the Sutherland 
family, who would have inherited that ancient 
earldom, for which his predecessors had a law- 
suit, endeavouring to prove that the Earls of 
Sutherland, for three centuries, had all been 
usurpers ; but, like most old Scotch titles, this 
was impartially settled in the female line. 
Nottingham House used formerly to be in sad 
disrepair, and the late proprietor was over- 
heard once, when a visitor unexpectedly ar- 
rived, calling loudly to his servant, ‘ Bring me 
a fork to open the drawing-room door!’ Many 
of the windows were at that time built up; 


,and a clergyman who slept there one night 


previous to preaching in the parish church, got 
up next morning and opened his shutters, but 
seeing no light, he retired to bed, wondering 
much what had disturbed him so early. Un- 
able to sleep, he watched impatiently for the 
first glimpse of dawn, thinking that certainly 
a sleepless night was a very tedious affair, 
when at length the clerk rushed into his room, 
saying that the whole congregation were as. 
sembled in their pews, and had waited impa- 
tiently for some time! se x . 
“Tn the plantations at Stirkoke, we started 
a fine covey of young pheasants, probably the 
most northern colony of these birds in the 
world. A noble-looking red deer also was 
tethered in the park, looking so quiet and do- 
mestic, that it seemed curious to think what 
days of toil and sleepless nights a sportsman 
would gladly have endured, to see the mere 
tips of his horns: but there he stood safe from 
every gun, though ready to be shot at the 
shortest notice.” 
But we must get on towards Shetland and 
the farther north. After deploring the starva. 
tion and destitution with which the natives 
were visited last season, Miss Sinclair says :— 
“ Another destitution, of yet greater impor- 
tance, is deeply deplored in Scotland, and be- . 
came a subject of serious discussion among the 
clergy as we approached Fair Isle, a bright 
green spot, like an emerald on the wide ocean. 
This place is quite a little world in itself, 
covered with grass of a most vivid and luxu- 
riant verdure, but distant twenty-four miles 
from the nearest shore, being exactly half way 
between Orkney and Shetland,—and there 
four hundred of our countrymen live and die 
without the instructions or consolations of any 
clergyman. The parish to which they belong 
lies in a far-distant island, whence Mr. Thom- 
son, the incumbent, used to visit them once in 
a season, to perform all the marriages and 
christenings ; but now, being eighty years of 
age, he is unable to encounter the fatigue of 
such a voyage; and it was mentioned, that the 
last time a clergyman arrived there, several of 
the children requiring to be christened were 
quite old and uninstructed, while one boy, 
when the service was performed on himself, 
swore most violently. The anxiety of these 
neglected people for ministerial teaching is so 
extreme, that they will laboriously row their 
boat any distance to bring a preacher, and only 
ask their expenses for taking him away, as it 
is considered ample remuneration for a voyage 
of fifty miles to hear a single sermon; and 
Mr. Watson, of North Yell, told us, that once, 
when detained accidentally beyond Sunday, 
the whole population crowded round him to 
hear the gospel, and listened with fervent 
attention. Many rich people disapprove loudly 
of foreign missions, confidently saying, ‘ Let 
charity begin at home ;’ and for them here is a 
noble opportunity, Neighbours and brethren 





“ The next place we passed was Nottingham 








of our own, who have little to enjoy here, and 
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no one to tell them of happiness hereafter, 
suffer the most urgent want, while a small 
subscription might supply the moderate wishes 
of some resident clergyman, who would be 
welcomed with eager and grateful delight, 
bringing them the knowledge which they seem 
all to be thirsting for. The deputations sent 
by charitable societies travel sometimes now 
at a most preposterous expense. <A lady 
assured me that once a barouche and four 
arrived at her house in the Highlands, con- 
taining four gentlemen, who requested leave 
to see her pictures, and mentioned that they 
were a committee of clergymen from: Eng- 
land, collecting funds for some religious 
object. Next day her old poultry-woman 
found several tracts scattered along the ap- 
proach, and this expedition cost several hun- 
dred pounds, besides taking more than one 
clergyman away from his own charge. This 
is a wide world, in which there certainly is a 
great deal of good to be done, but as none of 
us are like the tortoise, who could carry the 
whole world on his own shoulders, men who 
would really be useful must measure the utmost 
extent of their own individual ability, and do 
the very most which is possible, without at- 
tempting more.” 

Talking of clergymen, here is a humorous 
anecdote of one :— 

“ Did you ever hear of the Irish clergyman 
who preached for the Blind Asylum formerly, 
and began by gravely remarking, ‘ If all the 
world were blind, what a melancholy sight it 
would be ?’” 

Now for a bit of superstition :— 

“After passing through Nain, we crossed 
* the witches’ moor !’ where Macbeth had his 
interview with the withered old hags. Their 
dancing days are over now, and besides, we 
were rather too early for their cantrips, or for 


being favoured with any predictions of coming 


greatness to ourselves. No grass ever grows 
where a witch’s foot has trod, and this 
‘blasted heath’ seems bare enough to prove 
for certain, that on the very identical spot we 
saw they appeared, and on no other. We 
carefully kept our gravity here, as you are pro- 
bably aware, that if any one smiles on a witch 
in the Highlands, his mouth remains awry for 
ever aftetwards.” 

Another anecdote :— 

“* A propos of very juvenile precociousness, I 
was greatly diverted lately to read an advertise- 
ment of a new astringent application for the 
gums, beginning, ‘ Children cutting their teeth 
are respectfully informed !’” 

At Banff we are told :— 

“*Several very primitive customs are still 
observed in this part of the country. When 
farmers come to market, they pay nothing 
at the inn for being lodged or entertained, 
but some time afterwards, ‘mine host’ per- 
forms a tour of visits among all those who 
favoured him with their company, and then 
he graciously accepts presents, according to 
the wealth or the gratitude of his ci-devant 
guests, who load him with hay, cheese, but- 
ter, eggs, or poultry, till, like the lady in 
Roman history, he is almost buried beneath the 
weight of gifts and offerings heaped upon him. 
A very convenient custom is also observed by 
poor sag when about to marry upon nothing, 
who have what is appropriately called ‘a penny 
wedding.’ The happy couple call on each of 
their neighbours to announce the propitious 
event, and to inquire at the same time what 
the friends are willing to subscribe towards 
increasing and prolonging the comfort of their 
wedded life. At these marriages two hundred 





people sometimes assemble, while no guests are 
expected to appear without an offering in some 
shape or other,—a loaf, a cheese, a bottle of 
whisky, or even, in cases of extreme poverty, 
half-a-dozen eggs. The entertainment which 
ensues is kept up occasionally for several days, 
and instead of bottle-sliders, on which to pass 
the bottles, they are frequently placed on blue 
bonnets. Every mortal is weary of listening 
to accounts of the melancholy festivities which 
take place at Highland funerals, but I could 
not help being amused to hear, that when three 
Strathspey lairds set out to attend the burial of 
the late Rothiemurchus, one of them gravely 
remarked, ‘How drunk we shall all be this 
time to-morrow!’ At a great chieftain’s house 
where guests used formerly to be over the 
mast-head in claret and champagne, but where 
modern sobriety and decorum have been intro- 
duced by the present proprietor, an old High- 
land laird was heard indignantly muttering to 
himself as he left the table, ¢ Oich ! if this isn’t 
the first time she ever dined at Castle Grant, 
and was able to go up the stairs by hersell.’ 
I was shocked to hear that an old clergyman, 
well known for his convivial propensities, who 
died last year, wishing his funeral to become 
peculiarly jovial, bequeathed a large stock of 
claret for his friends to finish on the occasion, 
and his old boon-companions, standing ina circle 
round the grave, filled their glasses to his 
memory, and afterwards poured a share of the 
contents on the earth beneath which he was 
interred. The neat and cheerful town of 
Banff is proverbially alluded to by the Scotch 
as Coventry isin England. If one of the com. 
mon people be angry at another, he exclaims 
in a tone of bitterness, ‘Go to Banff!’ I felt 
perfectly well satisfied, however, to visit this 
very respectable town, though often extremely 
indignant formerly at being told by our old 
nursery-maid to go there.” 


It is odd enough that in England “‘Go to| K 


Bath”? is a similar impertinent advice. Is 
there any thing in the similarity of name, 
Banff and Bath, to induce this objurgation ? 
In the latter case the addition, ‘‘ and get your 
head shaved,” is evidently an improvement in 
consequence of an accompaniment which fre- 
quently attended a visit to the salutary springs 
of Bladud. 

We shall not encroach further on these 
agreeable and amusing pages, and not only re- 
commend their reading, but recommend to 
such readers as can accomplish it in the season 
to put themselves on board a Damp-skiff, as 
the Danes call a steamboat, and visit the scenes 
they so well describe. 








THE STAGE; BY ALFRED BUNN. 
[Second notice.] 
Mr. Bunn had, no doubt, long, many, and 
the best of opportunities, for knowing much 
about the stage behind, and nota little about 
it before, the curtain. His quarrels and his 
toadyings are also notorious; and it will rest 
with the public to determine what weight 
is to be attached to his statements. That 
Macready, and every friend or supposed friend 
of his should be objects of assault (in return 
for the drubbing bestowed by the former), was 
naturally to be expected, and accordingly we 
not only find that accomplished gentleman and 
admirable tragedian attacked in various ways, 
but also Sir Edward Bulwer, and others, who 
are suspected of entertaining a high regard for 
him, both in his public and private life. Mr. 
Bunn is of opinion that Macready cannot act 
Shakspere characters: his attraction in them 
affords a strong support to a counter-opinion, 





and the success of his last season at Covent 
Garden Theatre, a triumphant answer, both ag 
respects his own powers in performing, and the 
estimation in which ‘‘Shakspere’s Plays” are 
still held in England, whenever they are 
represented with talent like his which can fairly 
sustain them. 

On another point Mr. Bunn is perhaps so 
far right, when he attributes the difficulties of 
the theatres to the starring system, and the 
extraordinary nightly sums paid to the upper 
class of actors. But this does not do half 
the mischief he attributes to it; and many 
causes conspired to the decline of the drama— 
among which we reckon, though he applauds 
them, the management, schemes, and conduct 
of the writer himself, when he was in author- 
ity with either.of, or both the patent theatres. 
During that period we felt it to be our duty 
almost invariably to condemn his course; and 
now that we see his boastful apology for it, we 
see noreason whatever to change our sentiments. 

But we will wait till we have had an oppor- 
tunity of considering his whole work before we 
discuss its merits or demerits; and have only 
said as much as we have done, lest, noticing it 
as a thing of public curiosity, we should be 
held as countenancing any of its personalities, 
whether against Macready, Bulwer, G. Robins, 
Farren, Power, Liston, C. Kemble, Miss E. 
Tree, the Marquess of Conyngham, Mr. Mash, 
or others. That we do not enter upon the 
question of the individuals whom Mr. Bunn 
panegyrises, is probably a matter for which 
some of them will thank us ;—all we shall 
observe is, that the ex-manager and lessee 
speaks very familiarly of his noble and other 
distinguished friends. 

So curtailed in our references we shall, for 

the nonce, merely select a few amusing or cha- 
racteristic passages, in continuation of our 
review, and begin with a statement relating to 
ean :— 
“In the year 1814, Mr. Kean, who was 
putting into the Drury Lane treasury a nightly 
average of 484/., as set down in the first 
chapter, was content after his success was es- 
tablished, to sign an engagement for three 
years, at 8/., 9/., and 10/., per week. He con- 
sidered the committee acted with singular 
liberality in cancelling that article, and sub- 
stituting one for 20/. per week, as some com- 
pensation for his great attraction. On the 
termination of this agreement, Mr. Kean sti- 
pulated for, and received, to the close of his 
career, the sum of 50/. per night! A case of 
more inconsistent absurdity than this cannot 
possibly be cited ; inasmuch as at the time he 
was literally causing the theatre to overflow 
nightly by his exertions, he was content with 
20/. per week; but when his attraction sub- 
sided, and Drury Lane frequently presented to 
his performance ‘a beggarly account of empty 
boxes,’ nothing less than ten times that sum 
(supposing him to play but four times a-week) 
would be accepted. I have before me the treaty 
he concluded with Mr. Price, dated the 31st 
December, 1826, on his return from a second 
engagement in the United States, wherein he 
stipulated for half a clear benefit, in addition 
to 50/. per night, for twelve nights’ perform- 
ance. If, however, such a deviation from the 
long-established regulations of the London 
theatres could be justified, it would be in this 
instance; for, except under singular circum- 
stances, there was always some attraction in 
Mr. Kean; he was a child of genius, a great, 
an original actor, ‘ Hyperion to a Satyr ’ when 
compared to the pretenders who imagine shey 
have succeeded him.’ 
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It is added that he was driven to the Ameri- 
can engagement ** by the result of the trial of 
Cox versus Kean, which vitally stabbed his 
reputation, unnerved his energies, and led to 
that last liaison his friends so much regretted. 
While at his seat, in the Isle of Bute, with 
the degraded object of it, his secretary, Mr. 
Phillips (the respected father of the respected 
singer, Mr. H. Phillips), observing that he was 
likely to be fleeced not only of his money, but 
of the valuable mementos of his reputation 
which so many admirers had contributed, re- 
monstrated with the woman; who so grossly 
insulted him, that, perceiving the influence 
she had over Kean, he resolved on leaving his 
house. Going to a neighbouring inn to take 
the first coach, he thence despatched a letter 
detailing his grievance to the tragedian, from 
whom he received the following answer — so 
beautiful, so melancholy, so peculiar, that it is 
a curiosity worth preserving :— 

*<¢ Dr Phillips,—I am shocked, but not sur- 
prised. In error I was born, in error I have 
lived, in error I shall die. That a gentleman 
should be insulted under my roof creates a 
blush I shall carry with me to my grave; and 
that you are so, in every sense of the word, is 
unquestionable—from education, habits, and 
manners. It is too true that I have fostered a 


worm until it has become a viper. But my 
guilt is on my head. 


Farewell !—Yours, 
“s Ep. KEan.’” 

A story and letter of Mathews may pair with 
this. Mr. Bunn says :— 

‘“* This eminent performer and capital fellow 
was a rare exception to most others of his craft. 
Nothing could ever induce him to make an en- 
gagement that he did not think would be 
mutually advantageous. On this subject, the 
following delicious letter, in reply to an offer 
I made him to go to Dublin, is entitled to 
especial commemoration :— 

««« Kentish Town, March 5, 1828. 

““¢Dear Bunn,—If you have not heard of 
what I have said on the subject of acting in 
Dublin, there is nothing surprising in your 
offering an engagement ; if you have, you must 
have a contempt for me, and my consistency. 
Perhaps you have heard of my oath relative to 
that subject—perhaps you have heard of Lis- 
ton’s ("twas a joint oath)—and exclaim ‘ Dicers’ 
oaths,’ and should we break our oaths again 
exclaim, ‘at actors’ perjuries Bunn laughs.’ 
I shall not attempt to influence Liston, nor re- 
mind him, @ la Lady Macbeth, ‘had I so 
sworn’— but not the persuasive pen of A. 
Bunn, uor reward, nor the greatest terms ever 
offered to mortal actor, shall ever induce me 
to present myself again to a Dublin audience. 
This I have invariably said, whenever I have 
been solicited to visit the country; and there- 
fore the offer being treated with contempt 
cannot apply personally to you. I shall not 
trouble you with my various reasons for this 
determination; but I never liked Ireland— 
Ireland never liked or understood me. I do 
not hate them for this, but I thoroughly hate 
them for their want of appreciation of Liston. 
We acted there together often—not the last 
engagement. ‘They would not smile at him— 
they broke his heart ; and he is a mean hound 
if he allows them to annoy him again. Never 
more shall theyinsult me. Remember Tonson 
— Off, off—Talbot, Talbot’—the cut-throat 
malignant, doubly-distilled essence of all vul- 
garity in the shape of slang still wrings in my 
ears. They hooted me from their stage; and 
but for Abbott’s sake I had left with the grati- 
fication of expressing my contempt for an audi- 
ence who could calmly ‘gape on,’ and see a 





hired party of college and other ruffians drive| 
a London actor from the Dublin stage unheard, | 
untried, for the crime of having selected for) 
his opening part a character that had been) 
acted by one of their own favourites. Pray 
observe, I was hooted before I had delivered 
one line of the author. If ever I forget or) 
forgive it, may—but I have sworn. Now in| 
a commercial point of view. A few people 
who would not pay—*‘ theatrical varlets,’ have 
lied to you, as they did to poor Abbott, whom) 
they ruined, that I should bring you money. 
They lie! they lie! I never brought money in 
Dublin. I can prove it to you. They have a 
habit of exaggerating—they cannot help it. | 
One of the fools who would have told me that| 
his father’s present house was only a wing of| 
the one he intended to build, actually had the} 
audacity to say to me, ‘Sure you done iligantly 
the last time you were in Dublin ?’ ‘ Very,’ said 
I. I received six shillings for my share of the 
house the first night, and not a farthing for 
the second and third. I played several nights 
for nothing, and in nine nights, including the 
benefit, received 130/.—-went across the water 
to a civilised country, and in one night at 
Liverpool I cleared 200/.!!! Fact, ‘ alone I did 
it.” Can it be endured with patience then, that, 
I should meet Pat after Pat, to swear to} 
me I am always successful? You believe! 
them: they deceive you—they deceive them- 
selves. I never brought money in Dublin 
Brabam did—Kean has—Vestris—not me— 
Stephens, not I—I never (by Gd) played to 
one full house in Dublin, but once, in Crow 
Street; and then they knocked down the 
door-keepers and got in fornothing. 289/. was 
returned for the greatest number of people 
ever collected in the building, so Jones said. 
Therefore do not lament me, or Liston, who 
would have got less than me, had he not se- 
cured 10/. per night certain. Console your- 
self, Bunny, and believe me when I say that 
in paying us you would have been a loser ; and 
believe me also when I say I never will act in 
Dublin again as long as I live.—Thine, my 
dear Bunny, very truly, C. Maruews.’ 

“This does not exactly tally with his ac- 
count at page 145 of the second volume of Mrs. 
Mathews’ biography ; but no matter.” 

The announcement of Mrs. Mardyn to play 
Myrrha in Byron’s “ Sardanapalus,” is ex- 
plained at length, and seems to have been a 
complete hoax on the manager by some wags at 
Paris. It led, however, to a real correspond- 
ence between Bunn and T. Moore, which ex- 
hibits the former in a genuine light, and does 
no discredit to the modesty and independence 
of the poet. We copy the two letters :— 

‘* Having (says Mr. B.) confirmed Mrs. Mar- 
dyn’s proposal by a rejoinder, the result of the 
negotiation was immediately made known to 
the public through the medium of the play- 
bills; while, in the hopes of sustaining the 
curiosity it excited, and at the same time of 
rendering as much justice as possible to the 
production of ‘* Sardanapalus,’ the subjoined 
letters passed between the celebrated ‘ poet of 
all circles and idol of his own,’ Mr. Moore, and 
the manager :— 

«« « Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, April 5th, 1834. 

“ ¢ Dear Sir,—An unexpected correspondence 
has sprung up between Mrs. Mardyn and my- 
self, which has led to the postponement of 
Lord Byron’s ‘Sardanapalus’ till Thursday, 
and she plays Ionian Myrrha, having informed 
me that the noble poet actually taught her the 
character! The conflicting opinions such as- 
sertion leads to, it is not now necessary to dis. 
cuss. She appears in the part, at this theatre, 





next Thursday. I petitioned our mutual friend, 
Mr. Murray, to petition you some time since 
to write a prologue, ushering into the world 
this sublime poem of your immortal friend, 
thereby adding or attaching your own immor- 
tality to his. Mr. Murray told me you feared 
it would do no good, and you were of opinion 
such things seldom succeeded. They are no 
part or parcel of success beyond the bespeak of 
as much as possible for what follows; and in 
this case would do us vital service. I will 
honestly tell you what I want, and put it to 
you as aman of business. I want a prologue 
of some thirty lires, which you would compose 
as fast as you could write, and if that prologue 
could make any gentle reference to the lady 
enacting Myrrha, so as to bespeak a good feel- 
ing towards her, it would (being to be spoken 
by one of the sisterhood) go a great way with 
thick-headed Johnny (I mean Bull, not Mur- 
ray). If you would condescend to do this, and 
accept fifty guineas for the half hour it would 
take you to do it, the charm will be complete. 
Pray excuse my great frankness, and my thus 
treating the Temple of Genius so much like 
Covent Garden Market; but as a man of the 
world you may be induced to pardon me. If I 
received it by post on Wednesday morning, it 
would be time enough. If I do not herein ap- 
pear to pay homage enough to the shrine of 
‘the spark divine,’ it is not that I feel it less, 
for amongst your millions of idolaters is not to 
be found one greater than your obliged and 
faithful servant, A. Bunn. 

«« «To Thomas Moore, Esq. &c. d&c.” 

. *« «Sloperton, April 6th, 1834. 

% ¢My dear Sir,—Both from the pleasure I 
should feel in connecting my name, however 
humbly, with that of Byron, and the import- 
ance which you do me the honour to attach to 
my assistance on this occasion, I should have 
been most happy to undertake the task you 
propose, had I the slightest confidence in my 
being able to succeed in it. But I feel quite 
sure that my effort would be a failure, and (as 
I said to our friend Murray on the subject) 
the less of failures a man perpetrates the better. 
It gives me real pain, I assure you, to reject a 
proposal so tempting in itself, and so liberal 
offered ; but I know that both you and myself 
would regret my having acceded to it. Did 
your people tell you the efforts I made one 
night to find you at your house near the the- 
atre? I should have tried again, but for my 
short stay in town. Forgive this hurried note, 
but I am in fear of being too late for the post. 
Yours most truly, Tuomas Moore. 

**«To A. Bunn, Esq. 
«« « Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, London.’” 

We conclude with one of Mr. Bunn’s anec- 
dotes : — 

* ¢ As you are intimate with Mathews,’ said 
Braham to me one day at dinner, ‘tell him 
that a Jew came to Bristol the other day while 
I was staying there, and advertised for person- 
ation the whole of his (Mathews’s) Jast enter- 
tainment. He attracted a large audience in 
one of the public rooms, and, shortly after he 
commenced, his performance gave such dissatis- 
faction, that there was a universal cry of ‘ Off, 
off !’—* Swindle, swindle!’ The Jew, quite 
undaunted, and with a rare expression of can- 
dour that silenced the opposition, and con- 
vulsed its creators with laughter, advanced with 
all possible humility, and said, ‘ Ladish and 
Jentlemen, I shall not dishpoot dish business 
vid ye—tish a svindle!’’ Those who have not 
heard Mr. Braham’s rich delivery of the Jew 
ish dialect can have no idea of his humorous 
recital of this anecdote.” 
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The Ecclesiastical and Political History of the 
Popes of Rome during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. By Leopold Ranke, 
Professor in the University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated from the German by Sarah Austin. 
3 vols. 8vv. London, 1840. Murray. 

Amone the few standard works which, in 

these days, issue from the British press, the 

present is fairly entitled to take a front rank. 

The original has long been known, both on the 

Continent and in this country, as a production 

of laborious research, mature consideration, and 

calm and impartial execution. Truth appears 
to have been the sole object of the author, and, 
as far as we are competent to judge, he has 
stated all the facts he has been able to ascer- 
tain, according to the best examination of au- 
thorities and sources of intelligence, swerving 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, nor 
endeavouring to twist or turn them to suit any 
preconceived historical theory, or unfairly sus- 
tain any religious opinion. To some Roman 

Catholic repositories we observe he has been 

refused access; but the place of the muniments 

therein preserved has been well supplied from 
other quarters. We also observe that the 

French translation of his history (1838) has 

been rendered worthless by suppression, muti- 

lation, and perversion. Under pretence of ren- 
dering the text of the German Protestant, the 

French writer has misrepresented the original, 

and sought to serve the cause of the Church of 

Rome by this piece of literary bad faith,—a 

fraud so easy of detection. Justly dues Mrs. 

Austin remark,— 

“It is impossible not to be struck with sur- 
prise and mortification that, in this age of the 
world, any man should be found so blinded by 
antipathy, as not to perceive how much both 
Catholics and Protestants have suffered by mis- 
representation; how much both have to gain 
by truth; how much, therefore, both are in- 
terested in preserving the integrity of a history 
to which both may appeal from prejudice and 
calumny.” 

And this brings us to say of our country- 
woman’s own translation, that it is a model for 
such performances. True to the German in 
every respect, it is an excellent example of clear 
and forcible English. The following extract, 
however, will more fully explain this matter. 
Mrs. A. states :— 

** Professor Ranke, not without reason, re- 
gards his reputation for impartiality, and (what 
to such a writer is far more important) the 
effect of his book on the public mind, as seri- 
ously endangered by the appearance of the 
French version. Accordingly, when I an- 
nounced to him my intention of translating his 
work, and my wish to attend to any sugges- 
tious he might have to make, I received an 
answer containing the following words :—‘ My 
book needs to be set right in the eyes of all 
but German readers, after the unconscientious 
treatment it has received at the hands of a 
catholicising French translator. I look to 
England to redress the wrong done to me in 
France.’ I have endeavoured to render the 
original with scrupulous fidelity, at the risk of 
occasionally sacrificing facility of expression to 
this paramount object, and to my desire of coun- 
teracting (as far as it rested with me to do so) 
the effect of this great offence against the au- 
thor and against truth. The English reader 
will perhaps accept such a guarantee as Pro- 
fessor Ranke’s opinion may afford, that I have 
not wholly failed in my purpose.” 

Indeed she has not; but having had access to 
Ranke’s second edition, has thus had it in her 
power much to improve the work, the chief 
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interest of which, she justly observes, ‘‘ lies in 
the solution it affords of the greatest problem of 
modern history. It is impossible to contem- 
plate the rapid and apparently resistless pro- 
gress of the Reformation in its infancy, with- 


cut wondering what was the power which ar-| 
rested and forced back the torrent, and recon- | 


quered to the ancient faith countries in which 


Protestantism seemed firmly established. The | 
ebb and flow of this mighty wave are traced 
with singular vividness as well as accuracy in| 
the following pages. In them will also be seen | 
how many of the elements of Protestantism | 
lived and moved in the bosom of the catholic | 
church ;—and, on the other hand, how many, 


of the institutions, and how much of the spirit, 
of the ancient church have adhered to some 


‘atomic theory or law of definite “proportions, 


propounded by Dalton, had, with few excep. 
tions, so completely won the regards of scien- 
tific men, that they readily yielded to its influ. 
ence, and admitted its truth. Theory was 
acknowledged law, without the requisite exten- 
sive observations, upon which all laws ulti- 
mately rest. Induction sanctioned the gene. 
rality. It was, however, induction which, 
adapted not to the maturity, but to the infancy 
of a science, chiefly relies on individual pene. 
tration, requiring a comprehensive union of 
knowledge in one person, whereby the indivi- 
duals of a class may be directly referred to 
their principle of classification, and not resting 
on an extensive and well-digested arrangement 
of facts. Such a person was Dalton, and so 


forms of Protestantism. Nor is the connexion |far as he was concerned, the theory was 


between the aspirations of man after the beau-| 


complete and perfect, and so simple, that it 


tiful, and those after the good and the eternal,! at once took elevated rank in the scale of 


forgotten. 


spirer and the patron of art. 


succeeding generation is the unconscious wit- 
ness, though each appears to regard its own 
mental condition with an exclusiveness and in- 
tolerance little befitting a creature so change- 
ful, and so dependent on circumstances for his 
opinions, as man. A _ period of laxity in 
religion and morals is as invariably succeeded 
by one of rigour and asceticism, as that again 
is sure to engender an impatience of restraint, 
an inordinaté craving for indulgence, and a 
coldness, not to say aversion, to the exercises 
of devotion.” 

Were we to write a long essay we could 
not more correctly or more truly explain the 
nature of this publication; and to enter into 
any of its details with a space necessarily so 
limited as ours, would be to do great wrong to 
so important a subject. The opening view of 
the situation of the papal power at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and of the events 
which led to that position, is a retrospect of 
great value, and carried through with the same 


impartiality and ability which mark the rest} 
We are s0| 
much gratified with it that we feel a regret | 


of Professor Ranke’s labours. 


In the sixteenth century, as in| 
the fourteenth, the church appears as the in-| 
We are likewise | 
struck by several examples of those great | 
oscillations of the human mind, of which each | 





physical truths. The law of definite propor- 
tions was established, although, to this day, its 
subordinate laws remain to be discovered. A 
few simple propositions seemed to embrace all 
chemical phenomena, but they contained the 
elements of their own subversion: they com. 
prised unknown principles, to which all anoma- 
lies were referred; and assumed data which 
subsequent experiments have disproved. Or. 
ganic Chemistry affords chiefly the unstable pre. 
mises to which we allude. Chemists, however, 
have been emboldened to consider the principles, 
hitherto referred to the operation of a vital 
fluid, as attributable to the same laws as those 
which operate on unorganised matter, and thus 
to lay open a wide field of investigation. We 
rejoice in this, and the more especially, because 
we fully agree with Dr. Daubeny in consider. 
ing that no head is made against materialism, 
as many fancy, by assigning to the direct 
agency of a vital fluid the process of the animal 
economy ; and ** that those who would assign 
to that immortal principle of our nature which 
manifests itselfin the operations of thought and 
intellect, any concern in the functions of the 
perishable body more direct and immediate 
than that which it may exert through the me- 
dium of the nervous system, so far from es- 
tablishing on a surer foundation the doctrine of 
the soul’s immortality, are, in fact, degrading 


it is not an elaborated history. Under such | that divine particula aure to a level with elec- 
hands what would the lives of the popes be in| tricity, chemical affinity, and other influences, 


the dark and middle ages, when their biogra- 
phies were the annals of civilisation?! But we 


which affect equally inanimate as well as ani- 
mate matter.” And “that when we suppose 


must be content with what has been done, and| that any real explanation is afforded of the 
so end by saying that this is a publication with | phenomena of physiology by ascribing them to 


which no library of the slightest pretension can 
dispense. It is full of interest and information : 
it developes the springs, and traces the course, 
of the most important matters which can en- 
gage the human mind; and offers abundant 
subjects for consideration essential to the wel- 
fare of mankind in this world, and no less 
essential to their prospects in the world to 
come. 








Supplement to the Introduction to the Atomic 
Theory: comprehending a Sketch of certain 
Opinions and Discoveries, bearing upon the 
General Principles of Chemical Philosophy, 
which have been brought into Notice since the 
Publication of that Work. Prefaced by some 
Remarks on the Projected Reforms in Aca- 
demical Education. By Charles Daubeny, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. London, 1840. 
Murray. 

Dr. DauBENy’s former work was published 

about nine years ago, at a time when it was 

conceived that Chemistry was about to take its 
place amongst the exact sciences. The beautiful 





the operation of the vital principle, or to any 
vital affinities, which is merely a less simple 
mode of expressing the fact, we are indulging 
in one of those delusive attempts to substitute 
words for ideas, which have so much tended 
to retard the progress of physiological science.” 
Of the tendency of the inquiries of modern 
chemists, and especially of the progress made 
in that most important and interesting division 
of the science, Organic Chemistry, Dr. Dau- 
beny’s Supplement gives an able and concise 
account, divested of all unnecessary technical- 
ities. It, moreover, clearly demonstrates the 
bearing of recent discoveries and experiments 
on the law of definite proportions, or rather on 
the propositions engrafted thereon. They are 
highly attractive; but, however seemingly de- 
viating in their results from the fundamental 
principle of the atomic theory, they tend only 
to a further developement, and to the establish- 
ment, of its universality. Besides being a short 
but satisfactory account of those views with 
respect to the constitution of matter, which 
have been more nearly matured since 
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publication of Dr. Daubeny’s former work, the 
Supplement is a sketch of the leading doctrines 
of Chemistry, offered as a text-book, more par- 
ticularly to the Oxford public. Discussions 
that may be expected to arise with regard to 
the extent to which an acquaintance with che- 
mical principles ought to be held as an essential 
ingredient of a liberal education, have encou- 
raged this offering. The professor in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford says, ‘‘He must indeed be 
blind to the signs of the times, as well as to 
the current of academical feeling, who does not 
anticipate that the period is approaching at 
which the system pursued at this University 
will undergo some considerable modification.” 
And Dr. Daubeny advocates the requirement 
of a certain elementary knowledge of the funda- 
mental laws of mechanics and of chemistry, 
which constitute the grammar to every other 
kind of natural knowledge, if not from every 
graduate, at least from every student who 
leaves the university with the sanction of its 
highest honours. ‘* Ignorance of the nature of 
gravitation and of the constitution of the very 
atmosphere we breathe” may, under the present 
system, attach to persons who leave the Uni- 
versity with their highest credentials. This is 
not compatible with the maintenance by the 
clergy of that control over the education of the 
country, which has hitherto been conceded to 
them. Dr. Daubeny’s Supplement is, in every 
respect, worthy of attentive perusal and con- 
sideration. 

WRANGELL’S SIBERIA AND THE POLAR SEA. 

(Third notice, conclusion.]} 

In one excursion the travellers got among 
the Tschuktschi, of whom we select a few 
notices :— 

“Etel (a chief of a tribe who agreed to 
escort them) made his appearance early next 
morning (13th April), fully equipped for the 
journey. He appeared to have put on his best 
clothes, and carried on his back a kind of 
havresack, with tobacco, and some few other 
European trifles, intended for barter at Koli- 
utschin. His cap was much ornamented with 
beads and ear-rings, and surmounted by a 
large raven’s head, which he told us would 
ensure us a fortunate journey and a good 
reception. We set off, and-were accompanied 
for some distance by the greater part of the 
inhabitants of the village, who were evidently 
under some anxiety respecting their chief; at 
length they took their leave, with many 
ceremonies, and repeated entreaties that Etel 
might come back very soon. Late in. the 
evening we arrived at two single Tschuktschi 
huts, where Etel advised us to pass the night. 
The inhabitants were roused from their sleep 
by the barking of the dogs, and being fright- 
ened at the sight of so many strangers, caught 
up a large Schaman drum, and made a hide- 
ous din, till their friend Etel came forward 
with his raven’s head; and by this significant 
emblem, and his assurances of our peaceful 
intentions, induced them to be quiet. There 
were only four men and five women, they 
Seemed very poor, and could only spare us one 
seal, _ as * The greater 
part of the drift-wood found between the 
Schelagskoi and ‘T'schukotskoi Noss is, how- 
ever, probably of American origin, for it 
Consists chiefly of stems of pines and firs, 
which do not grow along any of the rivers 
which enter the sea between the mouth of the 
Indigirka and Tschaun Bay. ‘Trunks of those 
trees are brought down in abundance by the 
Lena, but they are not often drifted as far as 
the Indigirka, and are rarely seen among the 











quantity of larch, aspen, and poplars, which 
are floated down by the other rivers of north- 
ern Siberia. My opinion, that the drift-wood 
on this part of the coast comes from America 
is confirmed by the assertion of the Tschuk- 
tschi, that among the trunks of fir they not 
unfrequently find some which have been felled 
or hewn with stone axes. " ” " 

“The Tschuktschi inhabit the north- 
eastern part of Asia, extending from Tschaun 
Bay to Behring Straits in one direction, and 
in the other from the Anadyr, and the upper 
country of the Aniuj, to the Polar Sea. Their 
neighbours to the south are the Koraki, and to 
the west the Tschuwanzi and Jukahiri of the 
Aniuj. They formerly occupied a more exten- 
sive territory, before the Cossacks from the 
Lena subdued the country through which the 
Kolyma flows. ” a - Though 
still in great measure a nomade race, have 
less of the characteristics which usually accom- 
pany such a mode of life, than the wandering 
Tungusi; they are less cheerful, and more 
careful ; they lay up stores for the future, and 
in general do not remove their dwellings with- 
out an object, but only when it becomes 
necessary to seek fresh pasture for their rein- 
deer. They are more covetous and more 
saving than belongs to the character of genu- 
ine nomade races. Their dress differs greatly 
from that of the Tungusi, which is tight and 
close-fitting, and well adapted to an active 
wandering life, whereas the clothing of the 
Tschuktschi is large, loose, and cumbrous. 
They wear long wide trousers made of fur, and 
an ample kuchlanka. The coast of the Bay 
of Anadyr is inhabited by a people very dis- 
tinct from Tschuktschi in figure, countenance, 
clothing, and language, called Onkilon (sea- 
people). Captain Billings, in the description 
of his journey through the Tschuktschi land, 
shews that the language of this coast-people 
has a close affinity to that of the Aleutians of 
Kodiak, who are of the same stock as the 
Greenlanders (Esquimaux). There are tradi- 
tions which relate that two centuries ago the 
Onkilon occupied the whole of the coast from 
Cape Schelagskoi to Behring Straits ; and it is 
true that there are every where along this 
tract the remains of huts constructed of earth 
and whalebones, and quite different from the 
present dwellings of the T'schuktschi. A dis- 
agreement between Kriichoi, the principal chief 
of the Asiatic Esquimaux, and an Errim, or 
head of a tribe of reindeer Tschuktschi, broke 
out into decided hostilities; Kriichoi was de- 
feated and forced to flee, his people migrated, 
and the coast was deserted. The inhabitants 
of Ir-Kaipij relate, that Krichoi, having killed 
a Tschuktschi Errim, was closely pursued by 
the son, and after some time retreated to the 
rock of Cape North, where he intrenched him- 
self behind a kind of natural rampart which 
still exists. The young Errim followed him 
thither, and succeeded in killing Krichoi’s son ; 
by which, according to the ideas of these peo- 
ple, the debt of blood was paid. Krichoi let 
himself down from the cliff during the night 
by means of thongs, and got into a boat which 
was waiting for him at the foot of the rock. 
He at first steered towards the east to mislead 
his pursuers, but the following night he turned 
westward, and reached Schalaurow Island, 
where he built the earthen huts of which we 
had seen the remains. He was gradually joined 
by his kinsmen and others of his own tribe; 
and they all finally fled together in fifteen 
baidars to the country, of which the mountains 
are said to be sometimes visible from Cape 
Jakan. In the course of the winter, a Tschuk- 





tschi who was allied to Krachoi, disappeared 
with his family and his reindeer; and it was 
supposed that he too had gone to the northern 
island. Formerly all the Tschuktschi lived on 
the produce of their reindeer; but those 
among them who lost their herds by sickness 
or other causes settled by degrees along the 
coast, where they kill whales, seals, and wal- 
ruses. These animals, the whales especially, 
are particularly abundant about Koliutschin ; 
they become more rare in going westward, and 
are not met with at all west of Cape Schelag- 
skoi. This is, no doubt, the reason why we 
found the population along the sea-coast in- 
crease as we approached Behring Straits. The 
people of the country are now divided into two 
classes, the settled T'schuktschi who live on the 
coast, and the reindeer or nomade Tschuktschi 
who inhabit the mountainous parts of the 
country. The latter, who form the chief 
bulk of the population, call themselves Tenny- 
gik. The two classes live on good terms with 
each other, and interchange their different 
commodities. The inhabitants of the coast 
furnish to the nomades whales’ flesh and 
bones, walrus-skin, and train-oil, which is a 
favourite article of food; and receive in return 
reindeer skins, both raw and made up into 
clothing. - a Xe Hs At 
Ir-Kaipij, the principal occupations are taking 
seals and walruses. Seals are sometimes caught 
by a sort of net formed of thongs, which is placed 
under the ice, and in which the animal be. 
comes entangled. Sometimes the following 
method is used : the hunter dresses himself in 
white, that he may not be noticed on the snow, 
and lies down near one of the openings by 
which the seals come out of the water to sun 
themselves; he is armed with a lance, and 
carries an instrument made of five bears’ claws 
fastened to a stick. With this he keeps gently 
scratching .the snow, or the surface of the ice 
the whole time; the people say that this sets 
the seals to sleep, but its more probable use is 
to cover the noise made by the hunter as he 
gradually creeps nearer, till he is able to reach 
the animal with his lance. This method rarely 
fails of success. Wolves are killed by a very 
ingenious device. The two ends of a strong 
piece of whalebone are bent together, and fas- 
tened by a thread; water is then poured over 
the ring till it is covered with a crust of ice 
sufficiently strong to make it retain its form ; 
the thread is then cut away, and the whole is 
smeared over with fat. Th. wolf on finding it 
swallows it greedily, when tie ice melts and the 
elastic whalebone springs asunder and chokes 
him. Walruses are taken by cutting off their 
retreat to the water, when they are despatched 
with ease. The walrus is almost as useful to 
the settled, as the reindeer is to the nomade 
Tschuktschi. The flesh and the blubber are 
both used for food, the latter for the lamps; the 
skin is made into durable thongs for harness and 
other purposes, and into strong soles for boots ; 
the intestines furnish a material for light water- 
proof upper garments for summer use; a very 
durable thread is prepared from the sinews ; 
and lastly, the tusks, which are of the finest 
ivory, are sometimes formed into long narrow 
drinking-vessels which it takes a long time to 
hollow out, but are more frequently sold to the 
reindeer Tschuktschi, who convey them to the 
Russians. The most dangerous chase is that 
of the white bears, which the hunters pursue 
to their dens among the hummocks, and which 
are killed with spears, frequently after a severe 
combat. For fishing they use baskets of thin 
willow-rods, which they sometimes sink in the 
water, and sometimes use like nets. For fowl- 
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ing they employ an instrument consisting of a 
number of long slender thongs, to the ends of 
which stone pebbles or bits of walrus’ teeth are 
fastened. This they throw up into the air 
with great dexterity among a flight of geese or 
other wild-fowl, and the birds, becoming en- 
tangled in the loose thongs which fly in every 
direction, are brought to the ground. Though 
the Tschuktschi, as already mentioned, pursue 
the white bear, the flesh of which is a favourite 
article of food, they are not in general fond of 
the chase, although their country abounds in 
wild reindeer and sheep, foxes, wolves, bears, 
and other large fur animals. They have bows 
and arrows, but they are not particularly expert 
in their use. Their principal weapons are 
different kinds of spears, and particularly the 
batass already described. Iron being scarce, 
they sometimes employ walrus’ tusks instead. 
The settled ‘T'schuktschi use dogs for draft, but 
instead of harnessing them two and two, as is 
done on the Kolyma, they drive four abreast. 
Their sledges are also of a different construc- 
tion, and rather resemble the reindeer sledges, 
only they are not so large. The dogs are 
smaller than those employed for draft in other 
parts of Siberia, and inferior both in strength 
and swiftness. It is remarkable that in 1821 
the Tschuktschi lost great numbers of their 
dogs by the same malady as that which made 
such ravages among those of the Kolyma, the 
Indigirka, the Jana, and the Lena. From 
much observation and repeated inquiries, it ap- 
pears that a kind of bondage exists both among 
the settled and the nomade Tschuktschi. We 


found among the wealthier people whole 
families who had always been in a state of 
servitude; they have no property, they cannot 
leave their masters, on whose arbitrary will 
they are entirely dependent, and are employed 


by them in all sorts of hard Jabour and attend- 
ance, in return for which they are fed and 
clothed. Neither our interpreter nor the 
Tschuktschi from whom we inquired could 
give us any information respecting the origin 
of this state of things. ‘They said, ‘It always 
had been so, and must continue to be so.’ 
Possibly the slaves are descended from captives. 
The Tschuktschi use only animal food ; boiled 
reindeers’ flesh with seals’ blubber is a frequent 
dish : they are particularly fond of the flesh of 
white bears, and of the skin of the whale with 
a layer of meat adhering to it eaten raw, which 
bears some resemblance to sturgeon. Meat- 
broth is taken quite cold, and is often mixed 
with snow and drank out of large wooden 
vessels as a beverage to quench thirst. Every 
individual carries about with him a little tube 
of reindeer bone, through which he sucks up 
the liquid from the large vessel. Fish are not 
much esteemed, and only eaten when other 
food is wanting. Salt is never used. It is 
strange, that in a country of such intense cold, 
where one would suppose that every means of 
getting warmth would be most acceptable, 
every article of food is taken cold. They 
usually conclude their meals with a lump of 
snow, and [ have often seen them, with a tem- 
perature of 36°, and even colder, take up from 
time to time handfuls of fresh snow and eat it 
with great apparent relish.” 

The endurance of the native is incredible :— 

* A Jakut, when travelling, wears only his 
usual in-doors clothing, and at night, spreads a 
horse-cloth on the snow, which, with a saddle 
for his pillow, forms the whole of his bedding ; 
his only covering is the fur jacket which he 
has worn during the day, and which he 
pulls off, and puts over his back and shoulders, 
while the front of his body has scarcely any 





covering, and is turned to the blazing fire. 
When he has lain for some time in this way, 
and feels so warm that he is near perspiring, 
he stops up his nose and ears with little bits of 
fur, and covers his face so as to leave only an 
exceedingly small aperture for breathing, and 
this is all that he requires in the most intense 
cold, not to be frozen during sleep. Even in 
Siberia the Jakuti are called iron men; and I 
suppose that there are not any other people in 
the world who endure cold and hunger as they 
do. I have seen them frequently in the severe 
cold of this country, and when the fire had 
long been extinguished, and the light jacket 
had slipped off their shoulders, sleeping quietly, 
completely exposed to the heavens, with scarcely 
any clothing on, and their bodies covered with 
a thick coat of rime. They are also remarkable 
for the acuteness of their sight. A middle-aged 
Jakut assured M. von Anjou, that he had 
several times seen that blue star, pointing to 
Jupiter, swallow up another very small star, 
and soon afterwards send it forth again: thus 
he had observed with the naked eye the im- 
mersion and emersion of one of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites. Their memory and local sagacity are 
also very surprising, and are of the greatest 
use in their journeys through these extensive 
and unvaried wastes. A pool, a stone, a bush, 
a rise of ground so slight as to be hardly per- 
ceptible,—objects which a European scarcely 
notices,—are deeply impressed in their memory, 
and serve years afterwards to guide them over 
the trackless and desert steppe.” 

We have now only to copy two notices of 
celestial phenomena :— 

** At noon we saw a beautiful phenomenon, 
which my companions said indicated approach- 
ing bad weather of long continuance. The 
sun was surrounded by four mock suns, at 
equal distances from each other, connected by 
a circle of beautiful prismatic colours, of which 
the radius was 22°. The true sun, and two of 
the mock suns, were intersected besides by a 
horizontal prismatic arc, extending 80°, having 
two smaller bows at the two ends. These, 
which were perpendicular to the horizon, had 
peculiarly bright and sharply defined colours, 
but in reverse order to the rainbow. The 
phenomenon lasted two hours, and then gra- 
dually disappeared. The wind fell soon atter- 
wards, and the bad weather, which had been 
foretold, began by falling snow.” 

Of the aurora borealis we are told :— 

*¢ Even during the most brilliant auroras we 
could never perceive any considerable noise, but 
in such cases we did hear a slight hissing sound, 
as when the wind blows on a flame. 

“The finest auroras always appear at the 
beginning of strong gales in November and 
January; when the cold is most intense, they 
are more rare. A remarkable phenomenon 
which I often witnessed deserves to be recorded, 
i.e. when shooting stars fell near the lower 
portion of an auroral arch, fresh kindled 
streamers instantly appeared, and shot up from 
the spot where the star fell. From some of 
the above remarks it may be inferred that the 
freezing of the sea may be connected with the 
appearance of auroras. Perhaps a great quan- 
tity of electricity may be préduced by the sud- 
denly rising vapours, or by the friction of large 
masses of ice against each other. The aurora 
does not always occupy the higher regions of 
the atmosphere ; it is usually nearer the sur- 
face of the earth; and this is shewn by the 
visible influence of the lower current of the 
atmosphere on the beams of the aurora: we 
have frequently seen the effect of the wind on 
the streamers as obvious as it is on clouds; and 





wes: aaeennmeneeneee 
it is almost always the wind which is blowing 
at the surface of the earth.” 

In conclusion, we have most heartily to join 
Major Sabine in his expression of admiration 
for the zeal, intrepidity, and constancy with 
which M. von Wrangell and his brave asso. 
ciates endured all the difficulties and hardships 
which their undertaking demanded. Those 
qualities which have been the theme of our 
panegyric when exemplified by the Parrys, 
Franklins, James Rosses, Burneses, Landers’, 
Parkeses, Fishers, Backs, and others of our gal. 
lant countrymen, shone no less brightly in these 
Russian adventurers, and the tribute of our 
warmest applause is due to their glorious self- 
denial and noble exertions. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Illustrations of the Breeds of the Domestic 
Animals of the British Islands, &c. &c. By 
D. Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. London, 1840. 
Longman and Co. 

Part III. of this work has just issued from 

the press, and whether we look at it for the 

beauty or the accuracy of its illustrations, it is 
equally entitled to our highest encomium. Some 
folks may stare when we speak of the ‘ beauty” 
of a part whose plates consist of hogs; but, 
please the pigs, if they look at these engravings 
they will confess that nothing can be more 
beautiful than such animal configurations. 
First we have the Wild Boar and Sow, fierce 
and dangerous creatures, which the sportsman 
finds it wonderfully exciting to track in their 
jungly lairs, and spear to the death in not in- 
glorious conflict. Savage, strong, and swifter 
than their form would indicate, the grisly boar 
whets his destructive tusk; and few beasts of 
chase offer more of resistance or peril to the 
hunter. Next we have specimens of the Siamese 
breed —a sow artd pretty litter. The mamma 
is really so handsome as to refute the old say- 
ing, ‘* Like the pigs, the older you grow you 
grow the uglier ;” and as for the young ones, 
they seem as well worthy of being made pets 
of as any lady’s lapdog. The third is the old 

English breed, with swagging long ears, and 

rough and curly bristles ; and the fourth is the 

Berkshire breed, shorter limbed, a reddish. 

brown colour, aud one of the earliest, though 

the principal improvements have been made 
in Leicestershire and Staffordshire. The black 
colour shews the introduction of the Siamese 
cross, and the white mixture in other cases the 

Chinese, which latter has created many of the 

varieties. Among Mr. Low’s observations, he 

remarks that the lessening the size of the ani- 


*{mal ought to be so far guarded against, that 


we should not, for the sake of fancy or delicacy, 
reduce the product of an article so useful for 
general consumption. In this, as in all his 
other remarks and statements, the reader of 
this work for practical purposes will find it as 
valuable as it is really admirable as a work of 
art. Altogether, it is certainly a performance 
of its kind quite unequalled among the publica- 
tions of this or any other country. 

The Anatomy of Suicide. By Forbes Winslow, 
R.C.S., author of “ Physic and Physicians.’ 
1840. 8vo. pp. 339. London, Renshaw ; 
Edinburgh, Carfrae and Son; Dublin, 
Fannin and Co. 

Tn subject is one of paramount interest, and 

Mr. Winslow has collected such an extraor- 

dinary number of facts and cases, that, even 

without considering their bearing on great 
legal and medical questions, his work is one 
which cannot be looked into without a strong 
feeling of its extreme curiosity and importance. 
Here, indeed, truth far exceeds all that fiction 
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ever conceived; and the wonderful contradic. |The English Mother, §c., by a Lady. Pp, 84. (Bath, 
tions, vagaries, and revolutions of the human |POeek;, Londen, Smpkin and Cos, Burma) — Early 
mind, er. — a thousand different | ise oth its doctrines. 

impressions, made by a thousand different} , Lectures on Locke; or, the Principles of Logic: designed 
causes, fill us at once with astonishment and uonken, Catton Sosa eal entail Gas arte 
dismay. We are fearfully made; and a few | struction, which we costly recommend to those who 
of these pages must admonish us fervently to | “site to pursue the study of logic effectively. 

pray to our Maker, that we may be preserved | gaa 

from such absurd hallucinations and fatal ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
propensities, ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

The Banker Lord. A Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. | Frrpay, 12th.—Mr. Carpmael ‘ On the Manu- 

London, 1840. Colburn. | facture of Cards (for Cotton and other Works).’ 

THERE is one word in our language for which, | The card is, of itself, a simple instrument, in 
like the “‘ gloaming” of our Scotch neighbours, | appearance somewhat like a hair-brush, and 
we vainly search for a synonyme,—that com- consisting of a sheath or surface of leather, into 
prehensive word is Twaddle. Some people like! which fine wire teeth have been set, but a most 
twaddle, and can generally find it in a fashion- important one when viewed as an indispensable 








able novel, though perhaps seldom so wholesale 

as in this production. 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Vol. XVII. London, 
1840. Knight and Co. 


apparatus in the working of cotton, wool, and 
| flax, and also, in part, of silk. Mr. Carpmael 
| called attention to the general construction and 
j use of the card, and related and illustrated the 


Tuts volume carries on the work from the {history and progress of improvement in the 
word Organ to the word Pertussis; the first |many processes formerly employed, but now 
being an instrument with the most splendid of | blended into one by Mr. Walton, for its manu- 
all sounds, and the last the name of a disease | facture. The machine perfected by him is the 
with sounds of all others nearly the most pain- | most striking instance of ingenuity and great 
ful and distressing (Hooping Cough). Between | skill in the combination of instruments to pro- 


are many interesting articles, and many en- 

gravings, particularly of subjects in natural 

history. 

The Buried Bride, &c. 
1840. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. Southampton: Sharland. 

THis poem possesses some merit. How often 

have we written such a sentence! how often 

seen it quoted, and advertised! and now, what 
isits true meaning ? This work is “ midd] ing,’’ 
we can just manage to read it, and no more, 

—Wwe cannot praise it. 


Post 8vo. pp. 173. 


placed under the heads of two words, ‘which 
might be stereotyped, and which would be 


“middling ” and ‘bad ;” the good ones 
(when they do come, angel visitants:) de- 
serve all the space we can give them. 


were asked for at the end of a month, he would 


just remember that so much paper had. been | 


v Two classes of books | 
which come under our hands need but to be 


i This, 
then, is one of those books which, if a pat lisher | 


{duce an instrument we ever beheld. The 
' working of its mechanical fingers, the accuracy 
| of its movements, and the completeness of its 
‘operations, together with the beauty of its 
construction, were much to be wondered at, 
jand greatly to be praised. Its various offices 
are to supply itself with wire from a drum- 
head wheel, to cut the wire into a proper 
length, to bend it into the form of a staple, to 
| puncture two holes in the sheath, to pass the 
| staple-form wire through these holes, to force 
them firmly against it, and then to give the 
shanks of the wire the required crooked figure. 
These it performs in rapid succession, and 
more, because for the setting of each wire it is 
evident that the sheath must be presented to 
the prickers in a new position; all the wheels, 
springs, &c. necessary to accomplish this are 
in action simultaneously, or rather in strict 
harmony with the other operations. It was 
worked by hand on Friday evening, but it is 


put in boards, and printed with just such a title: adapted for, and intended to be set in motion 
it would just escape the number he never had’ by steam; and a provision is made that, should 
heard of at all; the Bride might live a month the least thing be out of order—should there be 
without being eternally Buried. We cannot | even the slightest bend in the wire, or the wire 
praise it, neither is it good enough to call forth | out of rule or line, it will immediately throw 
our earnest censure: it is one of those books | itself out of gear, and stop. Is not this machine 
that make us yawn, and read, and growl, and | a wonderful combination of instruments, and 
yawn, and read again, and when we have done,— | almost worthy to be called a mechanical being ? 
why we have done,—and we say there is merit Previously to 1810, these several offices were 
i the work, and we mean what we say ; and | performed by separate machines, and the hand 
yet we could not make a connected extract of! and foot setter, the most expert workman, 
twenty lines to prove what we had said, for | could only set thirty wires per minute. Since 
ten out of that twenty would possess no merit. | then, Mr. Dyer’s machine has been generally 
And, were we to fill a Literary Gazette, we used; this combines several of the processes, 
could say no more. fand can set from 100 to 140 per minute. 
. The Present State of East India Slavery, &c., by James| Mr. Walton’s can set from 400 to 500 per 

eggs, late Missionary in Orissa, &c. Pp. 110.—The third | minute. 


edition of a pamphiet in which the writer, f - : 
liamentary reports, &c. &c., calls the attention of Mine | may be calculated — = yoni 
n this country, for ese 


humane to the condition of slaves in the East. The Law | Tials employed. 
cards, 48,000lbs of wire, and about 4000 hides, 


and Custom of Slavery in British India, by W | 
9 4 y W. Adam (12mo. 
tr 279, Smith, Elder, and Co.), is another work (vhich 
a rn considerable light upon the same subject. |.are cut up weekly. No hand labour could 
Adress yy th ny ag — Care, §c.; with a Prefatory| supply the enormous demand of the present 
ashbourne.)}—-A new and good “cdition of Bishop Bur, day. But whether the substitution of ma- 
rohan Seppe work. with motes and references to the| Chinery for hand labour be a benefit in all its 
y a member of Cambridge University; as well . rf + 
Vi ee introduction from the able’ pen of the a ay _ leav e for the consideration of 
far of St. Bride's. the political economist. One improvement in 
in Sermons on Subjects Practical and Prophetic, by the | the card, unconnected with the machine, is the 
:giving the sheath a surface of India rubber. 
‘The rigidity of the leather caused the bending 
of the wire teeth by any knotty substance in 
the cotton to be a permanent injury, whereas 


Rev. A, M‘Caul, D.D. of Trin. C i 76 
. D.D. - Coll., Dublin. Pp. 376. 
(London, Wertheim; Cheltenham, Wight and Senet 
the elasticity of the caoutchouc enables the 


Dr. M‘Caul is alwa i 
ys earnest, and generally persuasive to 
cette moral, and religious conduet. ie holds some 
cnn opinions on various topics, which it is not within 
na to examine; and we can onl say, therefore, 
these sermons may be perused with Christian benefit. 





The importance of a manufacture | 





bent wire to regain its former correct figure, 


Y| and thus is the instrument preserved. All the 


advantages afforded by the natural card, the 
teasel, are therefore acquired for the wire 
card; and, one more, the latter is not injured 
by being wetted. When Mr. Carpmael had 
ended, Mr. Faraday, in the name of the com- 
mittee, bade farewell, this being the last in the 
present season of the evening meetings, which 
have been continued now for fourteen or fifteen 
years with great gratification and instruction 
to their numerous attendants. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Heywoop in the chair.—A very impor- 
tant paper by Colonel Sykes was read, viz. 
‘ Statistics of the Metropolitan Commission in 
Lunacy.’ Colonel Sykes is one of the com- 
missioners. The Commision embraces a period 
of seven years to 1839, and a range taking in 
London, Westminster, Southwark, Middlesex, 
and seven miles adjacent. The establishment 
of a board so important to the interests of the 
public, the cause of humanity, and the security 
and proper treatment of lunatics, is owing, if 
not in its original design, yet certainly in its 
consolidation and working, to the philanthropic 
zeal and perseverance—nay, personal pecuniary 
sacrifices, of Mr. R. Gordon, M.P. tor Wind- 
sor, and one of the joint secretaries of the Board 
of Control. Passing over the constitution of 
this salutary and most necessary Commission, 
we come to more generally interesting details. 
The owners of asylums never know on what 
day they will be visited, so that they are always 
taken unprepared; and as the commissioners 
never grant a license to any house without 
being in possession of ground-plan and sec- 
tions of the building, there cannot be any 
places of concealment in which an afflicted 
member of society might be immured for 
guilty objects. If the commissioners think any 
patient sufficiently recovered to admit of his 
discharge, and the relatives of the party, or 
the parish-officers, in the case of a pauper, 
refuse to take the patient out, he or she 
is visited three several times at certain in- 
tervals, and then set free by order of the 
Commission. The commissioners can also 
visit the asylums by night upon information 
upon oath of mal-practices. With respect to 
persons keeping houses for the reception of 
insane persons, the following commissions or 
omissions render them subject to the penalty of 
a misdemeanour :—Omitting to give a full and 
complete plan of the whole house, or additions 
or alterations; keeping a house for the recep- 
tion of two or more insane persons without a 
license; receiving patients without an order 
and certificate knowingly and wilfully; not 
making an entry of the name, &c. of the 
person bringing a patient; signing a certifi- 
cate with the intention to deceive; signing a 
certificate, being father, son, brother, partner, 
or part proprietor, or the regular professional 
attendant of the house, with others of a similar 
nature, and sufficiently stringent and minute 
to secure justice to the patient, order and 
system in a house, and punishment for neglect. 
The precautions taken with respect to the 
admission of patients are equally characterised 
by humane considerations for the state of the 
afflicted and the liberty of the subject. The 
feelings of families are as much respected as 
possible, and the conditional oath of secrecy 
taken by the commissioners ensures this object ; 
nevertheless, any party desirous of ascertaining 
whether any particular person be confined in 
any of the asylums can obtain the required 
information by going through a form ap- 
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pointed. Forty-two asylums have been under 
the supervision of the Commission. Some 
slight changes have taken place in the aban- 
donment of two or three establishments, and 
the addition of others, but the total number of 
patients on the books of the several asylums 
under the Commission since its establishment, 
exclusive of last year, is 17,031; comprising 
3685 male paupers, 4739 female paupers; 4658 
male patients, and 3941 female private patients. 
The gradually increasing confidence of the 
public being manifested by the increase of the 
patients in the asylums from more than 1400 
in 1833, to more than 1700 in 1839. Of the 
above number of 17,031 lunatics, 4021 have 
been discharged or removed. The most 
marked and most melancholy feature in the 
statistics of the Commission is the per-centage 
of deaths: this amounts, in the whole number 
of afflicted, to 10°13; the deaths of paupers are 
12°76 per cent, of private patients only 7°56 ; 
the male paupers’ deaths average is 15°52, the 
female, 10°6; the private male, 873, female, 
6°2. Colonel Sykes, in his valuable paper, 
refers to ample tables ; to which we, of course, 
can only allude._.M. de Hamel, of St. Peters- 
burg, laid on the table of the Society an 
elaborate t phical map of the city of 
Moscow, which excited considerable interest. 
M. Hamel is at present engaged in instituting 
a statistical inquiry into the manufactures and 
commerce of that city, by command of the 
government. — This was the last meeting of 
the present session. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Tne Lord Bishop of Norwich, President, in 
the chair.—Mr. Thomas Nightingale, who has 
recently returned from a botanical expedition 
to New Guinea, Java, and Ceylon, exhibited 
drawings of several interesting plants and spe- 
cimens of fruits from those countries ; also spe- 
cimens, in a high state of preservation, of several 
species of birds of paradise_Mr. Pamplin ex- 
hibited specimens of a rare English species of 
Orchis, from the hills near Streatly, Berks. 
Mr. Westwood exhibited fourteen species of 
the singular tribe of insects named Pausside..— 
The paper read was ‘A Description of a New 
Species of Cerapterus, a Genus belonging to the 
above-mentioned Family,’ by Mr. Westwood. 
The species is remarkable as being the only one 
of the genus from America; it was collected in 
Brazil by Mr. Miers. ‘The President nominated 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Forster, Dr. Horsfield, and Mr. 
Lambert, Vice-Presidents for the present year. 
—A portrait of Dr. Booth, late secretary of the 
‘Society, was presented by a number of the fel- 
lows.—-This was the last meeting of the pre- 
sent session. The meetings recommence in 
November. 


WILTSHIRE TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Ow Saturday last a party of gentlemen met at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern, to establish a Society 
under the above title; the —_ of which is to 


collect materials for, and publish, historical and 
archeeological accounts of the northern part of 
the county in particular, and of all places 
within the shire, which are without their local 
topographer. Mr. Britton, with whom the 
Society originated, explained that, having long 


lamented the want of a good history of his na- |several 


tive county, and despairing of seeing it carried 
into effect by any individual, he had solicited 
some of his friends to join him in the forma. 
tion of a Society, which, by mutual co-opera- 
tion, industry, and zeal, might easily effect that 
which could not be by any one, 
two, or even three persons. ninety 
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noblemen and gentlemen of the county had 
responded to his appeal, and the present meet- 
ing was called to organise, and give a sub- 
stantial form and character to, the Society. 
George Poulett Scrope, Esq. M.P., presided. 
A series of resolutions were passed, and a code 
of laws adopted. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
was elected as Patron and the first President, 
and the following as Vice-Presidents : — The 
Bishop of Salisbury; the Right Honourable 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Bart. ; Robert Gor- 
don, Esq. M.P.; and Joseph Neeld, Esq. 
M.P. Eighteen gentlemen were named as the 
Council, with instructions to arrange and digest 
the laws and regulations, and to print and 
circulate the same, with topographical queries, 
and such other matters as they may deem ad- 
visable. It will give us pleasure to learn that 
this novel institution is conducted with har- 
mony and energy, and that it will speedily give 
evidence of its capability by producing such 
topographical publications as may redound to 
its own honour, and awaken a laudable emula- 
tion in gentlemen of other counties whose his- 
tories have been neglected. 





PARIS LETTER. 
Academy of Sciences, June 16, 1840. 
Srirtine of June 8.—The sitting opened with 
the reading of some observations by M. Liou- 
ville, in reply to strictures by M. de Ponté- 
coulant, on a report drawn up by him on a me- 
moir of M. Leverrier’s, relating to various 
problems of physical astronomy. his was 
another: episode of the main quarrel between 
M. de Pontécoulant and M. Arago, which has 
been taken up by all the Academy against the 
former. As we Lone before hinted, M. Arago’s 
political opinions are known to have a good 
deal to do with it; and the Parisian press, ac- 
cording as its political colours are, have ranged 
themselves on one side or the other. What 
are called the Journaux du Chateau are all on 
the side of M. de Pontécoulant. The dispute 
is totally unworthy of the Academy, and alto- 
gether uninteresting to any body but a mere 
Parisian.—M. Freycinet presented to the Aca- 
demy the last number of the narrative of his 
voyage of circumnavigation in the Uranie, 
and briefly recapitulated its contents. — M. de 
Blainville also presented a new number of his 
work on the osteology of vertebrated animals. 
—M. Becquerel presented the second part of 
the fifth, and the whole of the sixth volume of 
his ** Experimental Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism.” He mentioned that he had de. 
tailed Faraday’s experiments with great care, 
and had also given an analysis of Arago’s 
treatise on Lightning. —M.Séguier presented 
to the Academy a model and description of the 
electro-motive machine invented by Patterson 
of New York. 

A letter was read from M. Gasparini, stating 
that in certain parts of the kingdom of Naples 
the country people had remarked that when a 
certain spot produced mushrooms in great 
abundance, there were always to be found near 
the surface of the soil black, irregular, solid 
substances, which they called mushroom-stones, 
and which they believed promoted the growth of 
the fungous plant. M. Gasparini, suspecting 
the true nature of this substance, examined 
localities, and ascertained that they 
were a species of truffle, sometimes of enormous 
dimensions, and in one instance attaining the 
size of a child’s head six or eight years old. 
This specimen was now produced before the 
Academy.—M. Stanislas Julien sent another 
extract from a Chinese or Japonnese work re- 
lative to the rising ofa volcanic island: it was 





as follows :—‘* In the fourth year of the reign 
of King-Te, of the dynasty of Song (a.p. 1007), 
there was a mountain that rose from the sea, 
south of Corea. When it began to rise, clouds 
and vapours caused a profound darkness; and 
the earth trembled with a noise like that of 
thunder. After seven days and nights the 
darkness began to be dissipated. The moun. 
tain was then about 100 tchang (1000 feet) 
high, and 40 lis (4 leagues) round. No trees 
or plants appeared on it. A thick smoke 
covered its summit; and at a distance it looked 
like an immense mass of sulphur.” 

M. Degousée addressed a note to the Aca. 
demy on the successful application of borings 
to draw off water in order to prevent a land- 
slip at Meudon, near Paris. As the embank- 
ments for the Versailles and Meudon railroad 
were making, a considerable portion of soil, 
with some houses on it, slipped, and more was 
threatening to follow, when, by their rapidly 
drawing off the water from a substratum of clay 
and sand, which caused the slip, the whole hill- 
side was left dry, and the danger obviated. 
The borings were carried through the clay 
Stratum into the porous strata beneath, and 
the water ran off immediately: 

An invitation to the Academy was read 
from the Committee for organising the féte at 
Strasburg in inauguration of the statue of 
Guttemberg, the printer. All members not 
too much occupied were begged to honour the 
féte with their presence on the 24th inst.—The 
last number of Mr. Daly’s ‘‘ Revue de l’Archi- 
tecture et Travaux Publics” was laid on the 
table. 

Academy of Medicine.—At the last sitting 
M. Velpeau produced a female patient, from 
whom he had cut away two-thirds of the lower 
jaw-bone, but on whose face there was not 
only no scar of incision, but not even any 
deformity.—Some curious experiments were 
detailed to the Academy upon live pigeons, 
portions of the brains of which had been arti- 
ficially removed without death immediately 
ensuing. 

New Books.—M. Michel Chevalier, who 
has lately returned from an extensive tour 
(not his first) through the United States, has 
published an elaborate work on the means of 
communication possessed by those territories; 
in which he dwells at much length on rail- 
roads, canals, and other public works con- 
structed there. This gentleman has the 
character of being an acute and accurate 
observer: and his opinion is considered of 
importance now that the French nation are 
just beginning to understand what railroads 
and steam-engines really mean.—We under- 
stand that in the recently published number of 
the ‘Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde” the 
article ‘“‘ Bourgogne” (its history) is from the 
able pen of M. de Sismondi. The publication 
itself flourishes.—Messrs. Didot have adver- 
tised a new and complete edition of Ducange’s 
“Glossary,” with all the additions of the Bene- 
dictines, Carpentier’s Supplement, &c.3 0 
come out in thirty-two quarterly numbers, 
forming eight vols. quarto. 

The Society of Sciences at Haarlem has con- 
ferred on Professor Marcel de Serres, of Mont- 
pellier, a gold medal, for his memoir on the 
causes of migration in animals, especially birds 
and fishes. 

Captain Dumont d’Urville has discovered a 
new land (in January last) in the latitude of 
the antarctic circle, and 180 degrees east longi- 
tude from Paris, to which he has given the 
name of Adélie. He also writes from Hobart 
Town, on February 14th, that he had deter 
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mined the southern magnetic pole with great | 
accuracy!!! | 

M. Boubée, who is a well-known practical | 
geologist of Paris, where he gives courses of | 
lectures, although not attached to any of the} 
colleges as professor, has been commissioned by | 
government to inspect the principal quarries | 
and veins of marble in the Pyrenees, and. to 
report thereon; it being considered desirable 
to know how far the marble from that part of 
France can best be made available for purposes | 
of public utility. We see that this gentle. | 
man has just advertised in the French papers | 
for geological pupils, or companions, to make 
an extensive tour with him, first through | 
France to the Pyrenees, and then through 
parts of Italy and Switzerland; the excursion | 
to last from July to November. | 

The following is M. Gannal’s mixture for | 
injecting the carotid artery, whereby all the 
purposes of embalming are attained :—One kilo- 
gramme of dry sulphate of alumine, dissolved 
in half a litre of warm water, and marking | 
thirty-two degrees of the areometer. About | 
three or four litres of this will inject all the 
vessels of the body, and will preserve it in 
summer ;—in the winter, from one to three 
litres are enough. But, to keep away insects, | 
there ought to be added to the above chlorure | 
of copper, at the rate of 100 grammes to a kilo- 
gramme of the sulphate of alumine, or else tifty 
grammes of arsenic acid. This applies to all 
kinds of animals, birds, fishes, &c., as well as 
to the human subject. 

Sciarada. 
Si dice per proverbio in questo mondo,-— 
«« Chi tralascia il primier non fa il secondo,” 


Non ha becco I intier, né penne ed osso, 
E vola pur quanto un uccello grosso. 


Answer to the last :—Pen-nello, 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


| June 6,— The following degrees were con- 
lerted :— 

Doctor in Divinity. —P. Maurice, Chaplain of New 
College and All Souls’. 

Masters of Arts, —T. Hussey, C. T. Nesbitt, Brasenose 
College, Grand Compounders; Rev. E. H. Sawbridge, 
Rev. E, H. M. Sladen, Balliol College; Rev. J. Irving, 
Rev, W. Whitelegg, Queen’s College; Rev. F. M. Knol- 
lis, Fellow, P. L. Drake, Demy of Magdalen College; 
Rev. ‘I. G, F, Howes, Oriel College; Rev. H. J. C, 
Smith, Rev. A. R. Symonds, Wadham College; Rev. A. 
P. Stanley, Fellow of University College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. F. Addison, Wadham, W. A. 
Campbell, Christ Church, Grand Compounders; G. 
Paterson, G. Arden, R. Gee, E, S. Venn, T. Fox, Wad- 
ham College; J. Isaacson, G. yey New Inn Hall; 
C, J. Sale, Scholar of Lincoln College; C. T. A, Lusby, 
Scholar, G. W. Dasent, Magdalen Hall; C. K. Dean, 
Queen’s College; W. B. Garnett, E. F. Coke, A. Coote, 
G. M. K. Ellerton, J. O. Taylor, H. D. Scholfield, R. 
Fletcher, Scholars of Brasenose College; J. B. G. Jones, 
T. Jones, Jesus College; R. H. Chichester, W. B. Hole, 
N. A. Howard, L. M. Peter, J. Walter, T. D. Salmon, 
C. Forbes, D. D. Stewart, W. Renaud, Exeter College; 
foe G. Wood, Oriel College; H. C. Adam 
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dalen College; R. Cholmeley, Exhibitione 
hristi College; J. T. B. Landon, Scholar, 
- Milton, Worcester College; T. Garrard, Fellow, R. 
0. Walker, St. John’s College; F. Tate, Scholar, H. T. 
St. John, University College. 
June 10.— The following — 
Masters of Arts.— Rev. J. M. Capes, Balliol, C. H. 
Monsell, Worcester College, Grand Compounders; Rev. 
G. Richards, Rev. J. E. Cox, All Souls’ College; the 
Lord Viscount Emlyn, C. T. Newton, Student, Christ 
Church ; Rev. D, Lewis, Fellow of Jesus College; W. D. 
Furneux, J. B. Paige, Rev. I. Nicholl, Rev. J. Graves, 
E. E. Estcourt, Exeter College ; Rev. J. D. Dixon, Rev. 
- Milne, Rev. R. H. Baxter, Brasenose College; E, J. 
Hensley, Fellow, W. R. Wardale, Scholar, Rev. H. F. 
ap Corpus Christi College; Rev. L. H. Rudd, Scholar, 
E, J. Bevir, H. Bubb, Pembroke College; J. H. Moor, 
my of Magdalen heey Z. Mudge, C, H. Borrer, 
Rev. I. P. Prescott, Oriel College; F. Poynder, Wadham 
College; A. W. Haddan, Scholar of Trinity College. 
peachelors of Arts.—G. T. Spring, R. W. Greaves, St. 
Edmund Hall; J. H. Southcombe, All Souls’ College; 
E's P. Holmes, C. S. Grueber, Magdalen Hall; 
rs Shepherd, Exeter College; R. K. Sconce, Brasenose 
ollege; the Marquess of Kildare, J. R. Buckland, Stu- 
= F. H, M. B) Student, G, A. Ward, Student, 
» White, J, Shank, W, Partridge, C, F. S. Weidemann, 


were conferred : — 





D. Royce, Christ Church ; E, B. Burrow, Pembroke Col- 
lege’ . E. Welby, Demy, M College; G. Hext, 
Scholar, H. J. Marshall, Exhibitioner, Corpus Christi 
College; W. H. Orme, St. John’s College; H. Skrine, A. 
Baker, Wadham College; H. Bennett, Scholar, C, For- 
ster, Worcester College; W. Bushnell, R. T. Fawcett, 
M. D. Scott, University College; H. Rendall, Scholar, 
a Nevile, A. W. Wetherall, J. Humfrey, Trinity Col- 
ege. 


+ or oma June 11.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts.—Lord A. R. C. Loftus, 
Trinity College, third son of the Marquess of Ely. 

Doctor in the Civil Law.—J. S, Roupell, Trinity Hall. 

Bachelors in Divinity.— Rev. R. Hayne, St. Peter’s 
College; Rev. W. D. Rangeley, Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege; Rev. J. Shaw, Fellow of Christ’s College; Rev. 
C. Merivale, Fellow of St. John’s College; Rev. E. 
Dodd, Fellow of Magdalene College; Rev. R. Buston, 
Rev. F. Watkins, Fellows of Emmanuel College. 

Bachelor in Physic.—H. F. Burman, Caius College. 

Porson Prize.—On Tuesday last, the Porson p' for 
the best translation of a passage from Shakspere into 
Greek verse was adjudged to J. C. Conybeare, of St. 
Peter’s College. 

Subject—Troilus and Cressida, act i. scene 3. beginning 

«* The ample proposition that hope makes,” 
and ending 

«« Make a toast for Neptune.” 

English Prize Poem.—The Chancellor’s gold medal for 
the best English poem was on the same day adjudged to 
R. Andrews, of Pembroke College. 

Subject—Richard the First in Palestine, 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
JuNE 18th. Lord Bexley, V.P. in the chair. 
—The following papers were read :—1. Observ- 
ations by Mr. Thomas Phillips, referring to a 
former paper by him on the pronunciation of 
some British and German words; in which the 
writer suggested that the strong pronunciation 
of the letter 2 by the Spaniards was brought by 
the Goths from Dacia, and that it is in reality 
the /Eolic digamma.—2. Remarks by Mr. Mil- 
lingen, following up the subject of a paper by 
the same writer, read at the last meeting, on a 
figure of Venus Urania; including many curi- 


= {ous particulars respecting the worship of that 


deity, and suggesting the desirableness of a 
more systematic inquiry on the subject.—3. The 
Rev. R. Woolmer Cory, ‘On the Site of the 
Ancient City of Shiloh,’ determining it to be 


at the ruins of a place between Shechem and 


| Bethel, bearing the name of Seelén.—4. ‘On 


the Scope of the Hieroglyphic Tablets of Suc- 
cession,’ by Mr. Cullimore. The writer brought 
together in this communication several facts, 
tending, in his opinion, to confirm the correct- 
ness of his attempted restoration of the wanting 
portion of the Tablet of Abydos, published by 
the Society in 1834.—5. ‘An Essay on the Re- 
ciprocal Influence of Mind and Body,’ by Mr. 
W. Newnham,—a long and elaborate produc- 
tion, a small part only of which had been read 
when the time arrived for terminating the 
meeting. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
Mr. Hupson Gurney, V.P. in: the chair.— 
An Address of Congratulation to Her Majesty, 
on her providential escape from the late atro- 
cious attempt at assassination, was laid before 
the Society by the President and Council, which 
was signed by all the fellows present. Mr. 
Davis exhibited a small statue in bronze, with 
some other Roman relics found in digging the 
foundation of an addition to St. Thomas’s Hos« 
pital. Sir Edward Home exhibited a ground- 
plan of Odiham Castle, Hants, with an outline 
drawing of the keep.—Mr. L. A. Bs Waller 
exhibited seven drawings of monumental 
brasses, as follows: 1. Brass of John Leven. 


thorp, Esq. and Katharine his wife, in Saw-] « 


bridgeworth Church, Herts, 1433. 2. Of 
Nicholas Manston, Esq. St. Lawrence Church, 
Isle of Thanet, 1444, 3. Of John Daunde- 
lyon, Esquire, Margate Church, 1445. 4. Of 
Walter Grene, Esq. Hayes Church, Middlesex, 





——— 
1450. 5, Of a Knight of the Paris Family, 
temp. Hen. VI. 6. Of Richard Quatremayns 
and Sybil his wife, in Thame Church, Oxford- 
shire, 1468. And 7. Enamelled brass of Sir 
John Say and Wife, in Broxbourn Church, 
Herts, 1473. These brasses afford good illus- 
trations of military costume during the reigns 
of Henry VI. and Edward IV., the period of 
the contest between the houses of York and 
Lancaster. Mr. Whishaw exhibited an im- 
pression from the Seal of Isbury’s Almshouses 
at Lambourn, Berkshire.—The reading of Mr. 
J. G. Nichols’s observations on the heraldic 
devices engraved on the figures of Richard IT. 
and his Queen, on their monument in West- 
minster Abbey, and the table of brass on which 
the figures are laid, was concluded. The cir- 
cumstance that so splendid a monument should 
have been erected to the memory of the un- 
fortunate King Richard was explained from 
the contract for its erection, shewing that the 
king himself caused it to be made in his own 
lifetime, on the death of his beloved wife. This 
meeting closed the session ; and the Society ad. 
journed until Thursday the 19th of Nov. next. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

May 25.—The Rev. Dr. Todd announced to 
the Academy that the transcript of the Book 
of Lismore, borrowed some time ago by the 
Council from his Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire, was now completed ; and he exhibited it, 
together with the original, to the meeting. 
After some remarks on the beauty of the tran- 
script, which was made by Mr. Eugene Curry, 
and the means taken to secure its accuracy, 
Dr. Todd proceeded to give some account of the 
original MS. ; the circumstances under which 
it was discovered in the castle of Lismore, in 
18143 and its subsequent history. He shewed 
that it received the name of “ the Book of Lis« 
more’’ merely because it happened to be found in 
that castle, and that it had no connexion with 
the Church of Lismore, as the appellation of 
‘Book of Lismore” would imply. It was 
written, probably, for some members of the 
Mac Carthy family, and wasa sort of Bibliotheca, 
or collection of tracts on all such subjects as 
appeared interesting in religion, legendary lore, 
and history, in the fourteenth century, at which 
period the book was most probably written. 
After describing the various mutilations which 
the volume appears to have sustained, Dr. Todd 
proceeded to describe its contents, and to make 
some remarks on the seurces of the different 
tracts contained in it. These are, Lives of St. 
Patrick, St. Columkille, St. Bridget of Kildare, 
St. Senan of Scattery Island, St/ Finnen of 
Clonard, and St. Finnchua of Brigown, all in 
Irish of great purity and antiquity; the con- 
quests of Charlemagne, taken from the cele- 
brated romance of the middle ages, falsely at- 
tributed to Tilpin, or Turpin, archbishop of 
Rheims; several legends, as the story of All- 
hallowtide, of Antichrist, of St. Canice of Agh- 
aboe; of David and Solomon, of a Christian and 
a Jewish Child, of St. Comgal of Bangor; and 
the history of the Lombards, from the cele- 
brated work of Paul Warnefrid. Of this latter 
tract, which is full of strange tales and legends, 
Dr. Todd read a short portion, in an English 
translation. The reading of the remainder of 
the paper was deferred to the next meeting of 
the Academy. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Series of Portraits of the Sovereigns of Englands 
Painted in Enamel. . 
H. P. Bonz, Esq, Enamel Painter to her 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


— 





SEED 

Majesty, her Majesty the Queen Dowager, and 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, has opened (by 
card) to his friends and other lovers and admirers 
of the fine arts this most curious and valuable 
collection, to be viewed on Mondays and Thurs- 
days during the months of June and July. It 
cannot be otherwise than gratifying to the well- 
wishers of the British school to contemplate, 
in these beautiful examples, the progress and 
perfection attained in that difficult department 
of art, enamel painting, the characteristic qua- 
lities of which are truth and durability. It 
lives in our memory when this department of 
art was confined to one or two professors, and 
was limited to works of very small dimensions. 
It was reserved for the late H. Bone, Esq. R.A. 
to enlarge the latter to the size they have now 
attained, and for his son, H. P. Bone, not 
only to advance the progress of the art, but to 
master its difficulties so far as to be able to 
enamel immediately from the life, by which 
means the spirit of an original composition is 
preserved. Those who may examine his per- 
formance in this way will find them invested 
with the purest tints and the richest hues of 
the best examples of portrait, either in oil or in 
water-colour painting. The rarity, as well as 
the beauty, of many of the individual portraits 
in the above-mentioned series renders it highly 
valuable, whether in a national, a historical, 
or an antiquarian point of view. 


A Series of Monumental Brasses, extending 
from the Reign of Edward I. to that of 
Elizabeth. Drawn and Engraved by J. G. 
and L, A. B. Waller. Part I. London: 
Waller, Pickering, &c. 

AN excellent companion to Stothart’s ‘* Monu- 

mental Effigies.” The first part contains, 1. 

Ralvh de Knevynton, in Alveley Church, Essex. 

2. A Notary, in St. Mary Tower Church, Ips- 

wich. 3. Archbishop Harsnett, in Chigwell 

Church, Essex. 4. A Knight of the Cheyne 

Family, in Drayton Beauchamp Church, Buck- 

inghamshire. These plates, and also some 

drawings from other brasses, intended as future 
contents of the work, which we have seen 

(vide the report of the proceedings of the 

Society of Antiquaries in the present No.) 

augur well for the future progress of the work : 

they display much talent, and careful and 
elaborate attention to details; and we sincerely | 
wish the young and spirited projectors the} 
patronage they so richly merit. 
oe ) 

The Theory and Practice of Water-Colour 
Painting. By George Barret. 8vo. pp. 123. 
London, 1840. Ackermann and Co. 

Mr. BarREt is not only a distinguished artist 

himself, he is the son of a distinguished artist. 

His father was one of the most able landscape- 


and mellow sunsets and twilights in which his 
masterly pencil evidently delights, have, more 
especially, been among the chief attractions of 
those exhibitions. Thus, with his hereditary 
and personal knowledge, and with the means 
which he has enjoyed, during a long course of 
years, of closely observing the practice of all 
his highly.gifted contemporaries, it is difficult 
to conceive any one better qualified than Mr. 
Barret for his present undertaking. 

We confess, therefore, that we are rather 
disappointed at the result. Not at the quality 
of it, for that is excellent; but at its brevity. 
On closing the volume, we felt somewhat like 
a hungry man, who has been compelled to dine 
on a single partridge, when he could devour 
a whole covey, and knows that they are in the 
larder. Mr. Barret must have vast stores in 
his mind, if he chose to dispense them. How- 
ever, let us be thankful for the information 
which he does communicate. To the tyro it 
must be invaluable ; and parts of it may not be 
unacceptable even to the more advanced in art. 
He begins by shewing his pupil how to obtain 
an intimate knowledge of drawing and outline. 
That indispensable foundation for excellence | 
being laid, he proceeds to treat of light-and-| 
shade, and colour; pointing out the pigments | 
which ought to be preferred, and describing | 
the best modes of combining and using them. 
In this part of the work much insight is given 
into those technical processes which, however 
subordinate, are still among the necessary 
acquirements of an accomplished artist. The 
dryness of these details is relieved by a variety 
of general observations, all, nevertheless, hav- 
ing a strict reference to the main subject. 
Among other things, we were much gratified 
by the opinion which Mr. Barret expresses of 
Gaspar Poussin, coinciding as it does with the 
estimate which we have long formed of that 
artist ; namely, that, upon the whole, he was 
the greatest landscape-painter that ever lived. 

Mr. Barret’s style of writing is pleasing and 
unaffected ; but we regret to add, that it is 
occasionally a little defective in perspicuity. 
We will quote a single instance. In pages 74 
and 75 the following passage occurs :— 

**T will now endeavour to explain the cause 
of transparency, which is the result of trans- 
mitted light and opacity, by the light being | 
reflected from the surface of an object.” 

This is unintelligible. To say nothing of 
the incorrect punctuation (which, no doubt, is 
a typographical error), the imperfect construc- 
tion of the last part of the sentence throws the 
meaning of the whole into obscurity. What 
Mr. Barret intended to state was probably as 
follows :— 

‘*€T will now endeavour to explain the cause 
of transparency, which is the result of trans- 











painters of his day; warmly promoted the esta- 
blishment of the Royal Academy, of which he | 
became a member ; and was among the first of 
those who, departing from the wishy-washy 


style of landscape-drawing then in vogue, by| similar nature, may be easily removed, before 
the introduction of rich and powerful local co-| the volume goes to that second (and, we trust, 


lours, led the way to the perfection in that in- 
teresting branch of the fine arts which has 
since elevated it to the rank of painting. Mr. 
George Barret, the author of the treatise under 
our consideration, was, in 1805, one of the 
founders of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours. They were sixteen in number. Most 
of them are no more; and, of the survivors, 
the names of only four, Messrs. Barret, Cris- 
tall, Hills, and Varley, appear in the catalogue 
of the present year. ‘To the annual exhibitions 
of the Society, Mr. Barret has been a regular 





and most valuable contributor. The glowing 


mitted light ; and the cause of opacity, which | 
is the result of the light being reflected from | 
the surface of an object.” 

But this, and other trifling blemishes of a 


enlarged) edition to which its merits must, in 
our opinion, certainly conduct it. 





THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—The. appearance of 
Mario, and a new ballet, L’Ombre, in which 
Taglioni is a delicious spectre, though the rest 
is spun out and the scenery refuses to move, 
either mechanically or supernaturally, have 
been the novelties here. 

Haymarket.—A slight farce by Buckstone 
(writer and actor) has been brought out here 


Dark ; and never did such an event, 
panied by smutted faces, 
amusement. 

English Opera.—In addition to the successful 
new production of The Three Secrets, and the 
second partof Thomasse Thumb, some of the best 
Olympic pieces have been transplanted hither, 
The popular Ladies’ Club, with its third Chair. 
woman (Mrs. Orger), and Mr. C. Dance’s 
Sons and Systems, with an almost new cast of 
characters, are as attractive as ever ; and, in 
turn with other cleverly acted pieces, give an 
evening’s amusement well deserving of public 
patronage. Indeed, we hardly know where so 
efficient and entertaining a combination of 
comic parts could have been or be seen 
together. 

Prince’s Theatre.~-The Templar and Jewess 
(Ivanhoe) with very heavy music by Marshner, 
has been tiresome at this house. Spohr's 
Jessonda, with a débutante, Mad. Sloeckel 
Heinfetter, both as to music and musician, 
much better. 


accom. 
produce more 


Drury Lane.—After a week’s attention to 
the entertainment at this theatre, we most cor- 
dially recommend a visit to the Concerts d’Eté. 
The music, we need scarcely say, is of the very 
first order; and the solos, of which there are 
two, at least, in the course of each evening, 
are such as cannot be surpassed. The whole 
thing is so excellently managed, that families 
can join in the shilling lounge with as much 
comfort and safety as if attending a half-guinea 
concert. Carpeted floors, quantities of fresh 
flowers, and wax-lights, also lend their aid to 
make an evening pass here quite delightfully. 
Mr. Eliason has certainly reached the perfec- 
tion of concert-giving. 

Queen’s Concert Room.—The last Societa 
Armonica Concert was held in these rooms on 
Monday evening, when, in addition to Tambu- 
rini, Rubini, and Grisi, a Mademoiselle Con- 
stance Janssens made her first appearance. 
She is a great addition to our vocal corps, pos- 
sessing a good, clear, full voice, and having the 
addition of flexibility and high cultivation. 
We do not think the favourite airs of opera 
prima donnas the best selection for a young 
débutante ; comparisons will arise, and however 
gifted the latter may be, they can scarcely be 
in her favour. The instrumental music was 
excellent, more particularly the performance of 
Mr. Haumann on the violin. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE THREE HOROLOGES. 
From the Italian. 

Snape, wheel, and sand, by line, by steel, by fall, 
Dark, hard, minute slow-moving waste the day. 

Oh ! deadly shade that wrap’st me in thy pall! 

Oh ! cruel wheel that drawest my life away! 

Oh ! heavy sand to all that live in wo! 

With griefs, racks, burthens, do ye hold your sway. 

Ye threefold death, gloom, torture, restless tlow, 
Snares, pains, and dangers, aye o’er life ye spread, 

Dull type of horror, shade to all below, 

Blind wheel that ever urgest as I go! 4 
And thou, small dust, mute token from the dead 
Three silent guides conduct us to the grave, 
Be patient, earth, the blood ye shed can save.—R. 





VARIETIES. 

The Temple Church.—We rejoice to learn 
that this ancient and singularly fine specimen 
of architecture is about to be cleared and re- 
stored. There can be no doubt the work will 
be performed with the taste and judgment It 
requires. If we remember rightly, the Temple is 
one of the only four round churches in England. 
The oldest is supposed to be that of St. Sepul- 
chre at Cambridge (perhaps temp. Henry 1.), 





with laughable success. It is a Kiss in the 


and the other two are St. Sepulchre at North- 
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ampton, built by the Templars from 1180 to 
1220; and the church at Little Maplestead, 
Essex, temp. Henry III. The London church 
js dated (see Britton’s “‘ Architectural Antiqui- 
ties”) in 1185, but the clustered columns and 
incumbent arches are somewhat more modern. 

Gerard Grifin.—We regret to hear of the 
death of Mr. Gerard Griffin, the author of the 
“Tales of the Munster Festivals,’ ‘‘ The 
Collegians,” and other popular works. He 
was a native of Limerick, in his thirty-sixth 
year, and had latterly retired to a monastery 
in Cork, devoting himself to religious duties 
and devotions. His first literary efforts ap- 
peared in The Literary Gazette, when he was 
not twenty, under the signiture of ‘‘ Oscar.” 

John Clare, the Poet. — The newspapers 
mention that this amiable man and sweet rural 
poet died some months ago, in the Lunatic 
Asylum of York. Alas for poor genius ! 

Paganini is dead, and left a very large for- 
tune, principally to his son, by (it is said) a 
Jewish woman of Milan. 

The South London Horticultural Society had 
a splendid show of flowers at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens on Tuesday. ‘The weather 
was most propitious, and many medals, &c. 
were awarded. ’ 

United Service Institution.—On Thursday 
evening, the annual concluding conversazione, 
given by the members of and subscribers to the 





hood of Portman Market during the last week, 
we looked in where the above machine was 
being exhibited to a few gentlemen, foreign 
and English, admirers, as well as professors in 
mechanics ; and we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we were impressed with the great 
utility of the hydraulic belt in the various 
positions where it may be applied, whether in 
emptying ponds, draining or irrigating land, 
raising water to any level: in short, in any 
purpose where hydraulic aid may become neces- 
sary. The construction of the machine is so 
simple and economical, that the elaborate force- 
pump is likely to be entirely superseded ; in- 
deed, so simple is the mechanism that it may be 
turned by any animal, and, in many instances, 
be worked by manual Jabour. As a proof of 
its excellence, a hole a foot square was cut in 
a vessel, and although two men only applied 
the machine, yet the water never reached six 
inches in the hold. 

Tornado.—A tornado of extraordinary vio- 
lence has nearly levelled the town of Natchez, 
in America, and destroyed, it is calculated, 
property of the value of « million of dollars. It 
afterwards swept down the river eight miles 
towards the sea, doing infinite damage. We 
trust we shall receive suck an account of it as 
may throw a light on Colonel Reid’s theory of 
storms. 


Academy of Fine Arts. —At a recent 


United Service Museum, was numerously at- | meeting, an election took place of an Acade- 
tended. The arrangements were calculated, | micien libre (honorary member), a vacancy 
and appeared, to afford general satisfaction.| having occurred by the death of M. Sen- 


Besides the many valuable and interesting | nones. 


relics, models, natural curiosities, &c. of the 
museum, the solidification of carbonic acid 
gas, Mr. Ingoldby’s mechanical wonders, speci- 
mens of Alhambra mosaic in pottery and porce- 


lain, casts, drawings, &c. &c.; and last, though | 
not least, the liberal refreshments arranged, | 
and in progress, in the several rooms, gave 
amusement to all and inconvenience from | 
Much credit is due to Mr. | 
Tonna, under whose direction and care the | 
| a 


crowding to none. 


museum and the several entertainments are 
conducted. 

The Industrious Fleas.—In a small work 
upon English history, called the ‘Faithful 
Analyst,” is the following curious fact related : 
—“In this year (1576), one Mark Scaliot, a 
Blacksmith of London, for Trial of his Skill, 
made one Lock of Iron, Steel and Brass, of 
Eleven several pieces and a Pipe Key, all 
clean wrought, which weighed but one grain of 
gold of Forty Three links, to which a chain 
Key and Sek being fastened, and put about a 
Flea’s neck, it drew the same with Ease; all 
which Lock, Key and Chain and Flea weighed 
but one grain and a half.”——E. W. 

Wyld’s Batiles and Sieges, &c.—We have 
only taken a cursory glance at Mr. Wyld’s 
maps and plans of the military operations of 
the war from 1808 to 1814, and have to ex- 
press our admiration in general terms at the 
triumph of art in this line which he has ac- 
complished. New means of engraving have 
been invented and brought into use, and these 
representations of Salamanca, Torres Vedras, 
and all the other scenes of Wellington’s glories, 
afford the most perfect and lively idea of the 
grounds occupied, and consequently of the 
skill and genius displayed in the strategies em- 
ployed. Next week we shall probably enter 
upon some of the details ; but, for the present, 
may conclude by stating, that nothing so illus- 
trative of warfare was ever before executed on 
the surface of paper. 

Hall's Patent Hydraulic Relt or Water Fle- 
‘ator -eeHaving scasionto be in the neighbour: 





The candidates were Count de Mon- 
talivet, Intendant-General of the Civil List 
(the official paymaster of all the orders of 
pictures, statues, &c. for Versailles, &c.); M. 
Brongniart, Director of the Ceramic Museum 
at Sévres; and Mr. Onslow, the great com- 
poser. The ballot gave for these gentlemen 
thirty-six votes, four votes, andl two votes re- 
spectively.—F’'rom our Paris Correspondent. 

Academy of Medicine. Sittings of 28th 
April and 5th May.—A report was read ‘ On 
Demand for a Patent for the use of Lactate 
of Iron.’ The report concluded against it, as 
being a substance already known and described. 
—M. Sedillot, sen., read a memoir recommend. 
ing the practise of re-vaccination—M. Nonat 
presented an essay ‘On the Employment of 
Sulphate of Quinine, and the use of the Scarify- 
ing Process in the Treatment of Simple Inter- 
mittent Fevers.—Ibid. 

The extensive publication by Messrs. Didot, 
“)’Univers Pittoresque,” is taking very well 
with the public. All the different countries 
are allotted to men who have made them their 
special study, and the consequence is, that the 
descriptions are very carefully executed. Thus, 
Egypt is given to M. Champollion-Figeac, 
Greece, to M. Pouqueville, &c. 'The volumes, 
which are only six francs a-piece, contain a 
vast quantity of matter, and the engravings 
that adoru them are well executed: there are 
about a hundred to each volume.—There is a 
curious book advertised for subscription in 
Switzerland, being an edition of a comic poem 


in the Jurassic patois, called ‘“‘ Les Paniers,” |», 


composed in 1740 by Ferdinand Raspiller, 
Curate of Courroux, near Porentruy. The 
editor is to be M. Thurmann, of the Ecole 
Normale of that place.—We see that a work 
on the Political Economy of the Romans, by 
M. Dureau de la Malle, is just out: the 
author is a clever man, and is likely to have 
done his task well: we have not yet been able 
to peruse the two volumes of which it is com- 
posed..M, Arago has published in some of the 
jongnale an immensely lope letter to M. von 


Humboldt, in which he replies to the attacks 
of M. de Poutécoulant, and of some of the 
Paris papers.—M. Cousin’s speech over Pois- 
son’s tomb has been ordered to be printed.— 
Ibid. 

Discovery of Sepulchral Urns near Fail 
Monastery.—About a quarter of a mile north- 
wards from Fail, in the parish of Tarbolton, a 
large flat stone was found, five feet below the 
surface. Under the stone was a small pit, or 
grave, in which were two urns containing 
burnt bones. The urns fell to pieces soon after 
being exposed to the atmosphere. Two other 
flat stones have been met with, each covering 
asmall pit. There was an urn in one of these 
pits. The other had no urn, but contained a 
considerable quantity of burnt bones. They 
are supposed to be of very ancient date. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

A new and illustrated translation of the genuine works 
of Flavius Joseph iS i, Robert Traill, 
D.D., Rector and Vicar of Schull—the ancient Schola, 
in the Diocess of Cork. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Tables of Six-Figure Logarithms, superintended by R. 
Farley of the Nautical Almanac Office, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—On 
the Employment of Children in Factories and other 
Works, by Leonard Horner, 8vo. 3s, 6d.—Amesbury on 
Deformities, &c. of the Chest, Spine, and Limbs, 4to. 
with plates, l/. lls. 6¢.—Cochrane’s Library of Scottish 
Divines : Rev. H. Binning’s Works, Vol. II. 12mo. 5s.— 
The Banker Lord, a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 64.— 
The Dream, and other Poems, by the Hon, Mrs. Norton, 
8vo. 12s.—Professor Whewell’s Philosophy of the Induc- 
tive Sciences, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s.—Comicorum Grecorum 
Fragmenta, by J. Bailey, Part I. 8vo. 9s. Gd.— Michael 
Kemp, 6th edition, f.cap, 4s.—Dr. Macnish’s Book of 
Aphorisms, 2d edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Dr. Macnish’s Ana- 
tomy of Drunkenness, 8th edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—His 
torie Antique Epitome, by Rev. T. K. Arnold, 12mo. 4s, 
—Episcopacy Vindicated against Dr. Wiseman, by the 
Rev, W. Palmer, post 8vo. Gs.—Ecloge Ovidiane, with 
English Notes by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, 4th edition, 
12mo. 2s. 6d.—Memoir of the late Mrs. S. Budgett, by J. 
Gaskin, 12mo. 4s,—Klattowski’s Guide to German Pro- 
nunciation, 3d edition, 12mo. 4s,—Guide to Jersey and 
Guernsey, f.cap, 4s. 6d.—Alison’s History of the French 
Revolution, Vol. VIII. 8vo. 15s.— Tyas’s Legal Hand- 
Books: Landlord and Tenant, 18mo, 2¢.—The Young 
Conchologist’s Book of Species, by S. Hanley, 12mo. 8s. 
—On the Nobility of the British Gentry, by Sir J. Law- 
rence, 4th edition, 12mo. 5s.—The Chronicle of a Tra- 
veller; or, a History of the Affghan Wars with Persia, 
translated by G. N. Mitford, 8vo. 8s.—W. Adam’s Letters 
to T. F. Buxton on Slavery in British India, post 8vo. 
5s. 6d.—Boileau on the Nature and Genius of the German 
Language, new edition, 12mo. 7s.—The Prelate, by the 
Rev. C. S. Smith, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.—Akerman’s Nu- 
mismatic Manual, 8vo. 21¢.—Lectures on Locke; or, the 
Principles of Logic, 8vo. 10s, 6d.—The Suppression of the 
Reformation in France, by D. D. Scott, 12mo. 6s.—J. F. 
Royle’s Natural History of the Himalayan Mountains, 
2 vols. imperial 4to. 117. 1ls—The Works of Charles 
Lamb, 1 vol. medium 8vo. 16s. — Miscellanies of Litera- 
ture, by I. D’Israeli, 1 vol. medium 8vo. 18s. ~ Lectures 
on the Book of Daniel, by the Rev, C. P. Miles, 12mo. 5s. 
—Arnold’s History of Rome, Vol. II. 8vo. 18s. 


ee 
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Thermometer. 
From 45 to 
59 
56 
46 
48 


June. 
Thursday .,. 11 
Friday ---- 12 
Saturday -- 13 
Sunday --++ 14 
Monday -+ 15 
Tuesday -- cooe BT oe 
Wednesday 17 coos 56 oe 

Wind, south-west. On the morning of the llth, ge- 
nerally overcast ; afternoon, cloudy, with rain; evening, 
clear ; the 12th, cloudy, a little rain fell in the afternoon; 
the morning of the 13th, cloudy, otherwise clear; the 
l4th, and two following days, generally clear. 

A — rainbow about eleven o'clock on the evening of 
e llth. 

The configurations of the clouds, during the past few 
evenings, have been remarkably beautiful. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 


Barometer. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A ‘« Subscriber ” is informed that the “* whereabout ” of 
the Percy Society is at J. O. Halliwell, Esq. the Trea- 
surer, 35 Alfred Place, Bedford Square, who has pro- 
spectuses, &c. Messrs. Cox and Biddulphs, Charing Cross, 
are appointed the bankers. 

The “* Review of the Public and Private Character of 
George III.” is gratifying, but we have not room for 
such revivals. Sufficient (and more thar sufficient) fot 
our wosk is the business thereof; 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
Tier ctth © Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 

1 rt icturs 
at tan tat, Spe i Fle nan wand Bog ish Schools, 
including One Room of the Works of the late William Hilton, 
Esq. a of the Royal Academy, is open daily, from Ten 


wntil Ad 





ls. Catal 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





DOWS’ FUND AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SCOTTISH WI SOCIETY. 


Accumulated fund, nearly 950,000/. 
Annual revenue, nearly 170,000/. 


ARTIES intending to effect Life Assu- 
rances at this Office are reminded of the great benefits 
to be derived by those who take advantage of the current year, 
the regulations of the Society requirin that, before additions 
can become absolutely invested, the Policies entitled thereto 
must have been in endurance at least five full and complete 
years. This condition will of course be satisfied at the next pe- 
riodical investigation, on the 31st December, 1845, in regard to 
all policies opened within the year, 1840. 

Whilst in this year the advantages thus to be derived are even 
ater than in any other during the septennial —— it may 
confidently asserted that in any year, owing to the careful and 

economical! system of its rs to J selection 
of lives assured, and to the great facilities afforded in the settle- 
ment of claims, there is no office in which greater ‘benefits can 
with justice be held out to the Public. 

By way of illustration of these and of the remarkable rapidity 
of the growth of this Society, it may be stated,— 

That in the event a insured under a policy opened in 
the year 1890, pro 30001. (being at that time the largest sum taken 
by the office on one life), dying payment of the jum 
for the present year, his representatives would be entitled to 
receive the sum of 41971. 0s. 6d. Thus, 

Original sum assured =... +s oe oe eee 
Vested additions at 31st Dec., 1831, be- 
ing at the rate of 14 per cent. per 
annum on the 3,000/., .. «+ ++ 
Do. do. at 31st Dec., 1838, being at the 
rate of 2 per cent per annum on both 
the and the 540/, «+ + « 





43000 0 0 


49512 0 


1035 12 0 
£4035 12 0 
0 


Adit Menhl, 


Conti pecti Pr t 
the years 1839 and 1240, being at the rate of 3 
per cent per annum on the accumulated sum 
OF 40B5I.19s. 1. 1s oe oe oe oe oe oe 





161 8 6 


£4197 0 6 

Had the policy been for 5000/., which is now the largest sum 
assured, the amount to be received would have been 6995/. 0s. 10d. 

And that during the last ten years the amount of sums insured 
has increased from 955,000/, to 3,797,0007. (the amount of insu- 
rances last year alone being no less than 630,000/., and the 
accumulated fund from 189,000/. to 949,000/, 

Copies of the Report of the Proceedings of last year may be 
had, on application, at the head office, or at any of the Society's 
Agencies; and all H and inquiri dd d to 
the Manager in Edinburgh, or to any of the Agents, will meet 
with immediate attention; and blank forms of proposals will be 
forwarded, with the seccias instructions as to filling them 
up, &e. JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 

5 St, Andrew Square, Edinburgh, May 29, 1840. 


ents :--London, Hugh M‘Kean, Office, 7 Pall Sent cho 





AW OF MARRIAGE.—Ata 


Meeting of pe aggrieved 
upon Marriage, held at the Office of Messrs. Crow and May- 


nard, No. 3 Mansion-House Place, London, on Thursday, the 
2ist of May, a Committee, consisting of seven of the gentlemen 
present, was appointed (with power to add to their number), 
a ot the : Me ining a repeal of a, 
ionable restrictions upon Marri: and more particularly that 
which prohib evlage with m deceased Wife's Bister; and it 
was resolved, that the objects of the meeting should be forthwith 
published in such of the London and Provincial papers as the 
Committee might think proper, with a view to obtain the active 
co-operation of all parties i —C i to be 
addressed to Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, as above. 








ADVERTISERS. — EDINBURGH 
REVIEW, No. 144.—Adverti for the forthcomi 
umber are requested to be sent to the Publishers on or before 
Saturday, June 27, and Bills on or before Tuesday, June 30. 
London: man, Orme, and Co. 





TALISTS.— 


has been devoted to 
General Literature, may himself of an im ant and 
interesting Literary Property, identified with the National 
Literature, and now ranking with the Oldest Standard Period- 
icals of the day, yielding an income amp!y sufficient to reward 
the person whose attention may be directed to it.—Apply, pre- 
paid, X. Y. care of Mr. Lewis, 125 Fleet Street. 








O TOURISTS, DRAUGHTSMEN, 
lon, for Sketchi 


—Burgess’s Patent Paneid 


&e. 


ig any 





the existing réstrictions | ° 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
ist Vol. 4to. price 31s. 6d. 

RACTICAL REMARKS on the 

Causes, Nature, and Treatment of Deformi 
Spine, Chest, and Limbs, Muscular Weakness, Weak Jenn’ 

uscular Contractions, and Stiff Joints; containing the results 

<< the “sg ce) ere and sper sy the advantages derived 
rom the es of Treatment which he h i 
With Illustrative Plates and Cases. apes 
JOSEPH AMESBURY, Surgeon, M.R.C.S, & 

ate Lecturer on Orthopedic Surgery, &c. 

mdon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, cut edges, 

ABLES OF SIX-FIGURE LOGA. 
RITHMS.—C. ining the L ift of Numbers 

from 1 to 10,000, and of Signs and T'angents for every Minute 
of the Quadrant, and every Six Second of the First Two Degrees; 
to which are added, a Table of Constants, and Formule for the 
solution of Plane and Spherical Triangles. Superintended by K 
Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Establishment, P 

ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 








Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
OLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, 


The Fifth Number, which treats of the Effects of 
Absolute Monarchy, is this day published. 


Maps.—No. 84, The Islands in the Pacific 
will be published on the 24th inst. ' 
59 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 16th June, 1840, 





description of Country or A however P . 
without any previous knowledge of drawing, may now be had, at 
134 Sloane Street, Chelsea. 





Just published by J. Dicki F 
114 New Bond Street, 

SPLENDID PORTRAIT of LADY 
HARRIET CLIVE, engraved by Samuel Cousins, 

A.R.A. after Sir Thomas Lawrence, This superb Engraving is 
rather larger than the Portrait of Lady Dover, by the same 





to Her Majesty, 


Artists. 
Prints, 1/. 1s.; Proofs, 2/. 23.; a few Proofs before Letters, 3!. 3s. 
, Also, now ready, - 
The authorised Portrait of F. Liszt, by John 
Hayter, and Lithographed by Lowes Dicki 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On Wednesday, 24th June, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXXI1. 


Contents: 
1. Passavant’s Life of Raphael. 
2. Hoare on the Cultivation of the Vine, 
3. Public Health and Mortality. 
4. Alexandria and the Alexandrians. 
5. Sterling’s Poems. 
6. Oxford— Tutors and Professors. 
7. Terrestrial Magnetism. 
8. Life and (Sorrespondence of Lord Chatham. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On the 28d instant will be published, in | vol. royal 4to. elegantly 
ornamented clotlt boards, price 3is. Gd. dedicated, by express 





Bradford, yt Rogers, Horton Road; H lessts. 
Marsden and Sykes, of the Hudderstield Banking Company ; 
Leeds, William Ward, Attorney; Liverpool, Arthur Oughterson 
and Co. Exchange Street, East; Manchester, Thomas Booth- 
man, jun. ; Newcastle, Charles Bertram, 12 Sandhill. 


to Hur Majesty the Queen, 


GENERAL COLLECTION of the 
ANCIENT MUSIC of IRELAND; consisting of up- 
wards ater pag ee and Sixty-Five Airs: comprising an Ex- 





OUNTY FIRE OFFICE, and PROVI. 

DENT LIFE OFFICE, 50 Regent Street, Piccadilly, 
Ratablished 1806, 

Capitals, a Million Sterling and Upwards. 
President.—The Right Hon. EARL GREY, 
Trustees and Directors. 

His Grace the Duke of Rutland |Sir Frederick A. Roe, Bart. 
The Marquess of Northampton |G. E. Welby, Esq. M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Kies hw Pryme, Esq. M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord North-/Sir Richard King, Bart. 
J, E. Conant, Esq. 
= 3-7 ae Esq. F.A.S. 


wic! 

Sir W. E. Welby, Bart. 

Sir John Osborn, Bart. 
The County is the only Fire Office which has constantly made 


returns to its Members, and for a long series of years. These re- 
turns have varied from 10 to 25 per cent, and have amounted to 
upwards of 100,000!. 

In the Life Office, nearly the whole of the profits are divided 
among the parties ins le ir effect may from 
a Policy taken out by his late Majesty on his own li 
which additions increased to 39631. 

Upwards of Thirty Insurance Offices having broken up within 
a few years, and about fifty new ones having been projected 
within the last two or three years, it may be necessary to observe, 
that all the Substantial Advantages promised by such new Offices 
have been long realised under the Plans and Management of the 


Provident Life Office. 
J. A. BEAUMONT, Secretary. 


for 3000/. 





RECHTHEIUM CLUB, or AUXI- 
LIARY ATHENXUM.—The Provisional Committee 
of this Society, formed on the basis of the Atheneum Club, 
hereby give notice, that the books of the Association will remain 
an Settee Ag lications from Nobi and Gentil - 
jrous of becoming Members, until Thursday, the 9th day of July 
next, in order that the Committee may some cathaate of 
accom that may be required. Praspec- 
tuses may be had, and any further information obtained, by ap- 
pising so H. KE. Paine, 9 sere hk at the Temporary Offices 
the Club, 6 Waterloo Place, Pali Mali, 








ples on which Irish Melodies have been 
Constructed ; a cojious Digest of Ancient Irish Musical Science, 
and the Technical Terms used by the Harpers; a Dissertation on 
the Antiquity and Characteristics of Irish Music and Musical 
Instruments; together with Biographical Memoirs of various 
eminent Harpers cd later times, and Notices of the more remark- 
able Melodies and Pieces of the Collection; also, an Account of 
the several Efforts towards a Revival of the Use of the Harp in 


Ireland. 
By EDWARD BUNTING. 
Hodges and Smith, Dublin; Longman and Co, London. 


Orders for the Work will be received by all Booksellers and 
Music-sellers in Great Britain and Ireland. 





In a few days, with Maps, post 8vo. 


HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS in 
the EAST. Part I. Ionian Islands, Greece, Constan- 
tinople, and Asia Minor. 
ype and Syria are in preparation. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street, 





In the press, post 8vo. 
W AS HIN G@TON. 


By M. GUIZOT 
Translated by HENRY REEVE, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





THIRLWALL’'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
On Wednesday, July Ist, in f.cap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
rice 6s. cioth, Vol. VII. (to be completed in one more 
Volume) of 


HE HISTORY of GREECE. 
By the Kev. C. THIRLWALL, 
Feliow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Forming Vol. 125 of Lardner’s “ Cyclopedia.” 

#,* A Detailed Catalogue of «The Cabinet Cyclopedia” (now 
nearly completed) may be had gratis of a!) Booksellers in Town 
and Country. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. ; and John Taylor. 








IAYLOR’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS: 
Part VII. containing 


Gauss—Theory of Terrestrial|Bessel—Elliptic Spheroid of Re- 
J Magnetism. volution, representing Mea- 
Encke — Method of sured Arcs of the Meridian. 
Squares. hin— Mathematical Investiga- 
Heinrich Rose—Atherification. | tion of the Galvanic Circuit. 
With Eight Plates, illustrative of the Theories of Terrestrial 
etism, and of the Galvanic Circuit. 
R. and J. E, Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 


Least 





8vo. bound, cloth, 8s. nae 
GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LAN. 


GUAGE, founded upon the Principles laid down by 
Grimm, Becker, &c. 


By H. APEL, 
C. and H. Senior, 49 Pall Mall. 


COMPANION TO THE BEE-HIVE. 
2d edition, price 7s. with Forty Illustrative Engravings, 
HE MANAGEMENT of BEES, with a 
Description of the Ladies’ Safety Hive. 
By SAMUEL BAGSTER, jun. 

“A complete practical guide to one of the most amusing and 
interesting pursuits in the whole circle of natural history.”—Me- 
tropolitan. 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





Price 1s. 

LETTER to JAMES WILLIAM 
GILBART, Esq. General Manager of the London and 
Westminster Bank, on the Regulation of the Currency by the 
Foreign Exchanges, and on the Appointment of the Bank of Eng- 

land to be the sole Bank of Issue throughout Great Britain. 

By ROBERT BELL 

Pelham Richardson, 23 Cornhill; 


and Hatchard and Son, 
Piccadilly. 


In royal 8vo. price 1s. P 
WELCOME to PRINCE ALBERT; 
% submitted to the Queen on the Approach of Her Majes- 
ty’s Marriage. 
By the Rev. R.S, HAWKER, 
Vicar of Morwenstow, Cornwall. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place; Tal- 


boys, Oxford; Hannaford, Exeter; Nettleton, Plymouth; and 
ater, Launceston. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in cloth boards, oe 
ECTURES on LOCKE; or, the Princi- 
ples of Logic. Designed for the Use of Students in the 
University, 
London: T. Cadell, Strand; W. Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh. 
Price 4s. 6d, Part VI. of a 
EW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY, projected and partly arranged by the 
late Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. Principal of King’s Col- 
lege, London. : 
ublished for the Proprietors, by B, Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 





GEOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS. | 
OLUME V. PART III. was published on 
the 17th Instant. 493 pages 4to. twenty-seven Plates of 
Fossils, Coloured Maps, and Sections; twenty-four Woodcuts, 
and the following papers: Prestwich on Coalhrook Dale; Fox on 
Mineral Veins; Cautley and Falconer on the Astragalus of 4 
Fossil Monkey; Darwin on the Formation of Mould; Owen on 
the Tail of the Ichthyosaurus, and on Plesiosaurus Macroce- 
phalus ; Maicolmson on India ; Bell on Mazunderap ; Hamilton = 
Asia Minor; Strickland on Sandstone Dykes; Darwinon Earth- 
quakes; Sedgwick and Murchison on Devonshire; Stokes on 
Orthocerata; Sykes on Cutch Fossils; and Lonsdale on the Lime- 
stones of South Devon. List of Donations and Index. Price to 
the Fellows, 1/, 16s. ; to the Public, 2/. 5s. T 
Sold at the Apartments of the Society, Somerset House. e 
2d edition of Mr. Greenough's Geological Map of Hingland ant 
Wales is just published, and may also be procured at the age 
ments of the Society. Price to the Fellows, $/,; to the Public, 6!. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


I. 
‘CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DIC- 
TIONARY. New edition, corrected, with a new, im- 
proved, aad much enlarged Supplement, —— to 1840, 8vo. 
40s, Supplement, separately, with Two Maps, 8s 


URRAY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
GEOGRAPHY. New edit. corrected to 1840. 8vo, 3. 
“ One ¢ = the most —s —— and entertaining works on 





HE Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


New edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 
si pees 5s.; India Proofs, 7s, 6d. 


ARFORD’S LIFE of BISHOP BUR- 
GESS. 8vo. with Portrait, 16s. cloth. 
“A pleasing addition to religious biography, and ma; 
for interest and edification, beside the Memoirs of Mrs. 
More.”—Record, 


ICHOLSON’S CAMBRIAN TOUR. 
IST’S GUIDE. 8d edition, revised by his Son. 8vo. 


loth. 
ar The completest account of the scenery, natural productions, 
antiquities, and topography of — "—Spectator. 


banal 


HE HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Sir 
J. Mackintosh, W. Wallace, Esq. and R. Bell, Esq. 10 
vols, f.cap 8vo. 3/, cloth, lettered. 


VIL. 
ESTWOOD’S INTRODUCTION to 
the MODERN CLASSIFICATION of INSECTS. 
2 vols. Svo. with above 2500 distinet Figures, 2/, 7s. cloth. 


VIII. 
MANUAL of BRITISH 


Post 8vo. 14s, cloth, 


TEPHENS’ 


BEETLES, describing every Species. 


Ix. 
URTON’S LAND and FRESH-WATER 
BRITISH SHELLS. New edition, by J. E. Gray, Esq. 
Post 8vo. Weodeuts, nsec Twelve coloured Plates, 15s. cloth. 


NEw WORKS published by Messrs. 


SAUNDERS and —s Conduit Street. 


The Entire Works of Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bart. 


Complete and uniform, beautifully illustrated, a Volume 
published on the Ist of every Month. 
Volume for June, 


The Pilgrims of the Rhine, and 
aa : 


*¢ Well worthy to hold its place ec Fs other collections of our 
standard novelists of England, and there, no doubt, in every well- 
appointed library, willit be found, Its circulation cannot be too 

wide for the excellent thought and ee wear gh — of 
conduct and character, that are lastingly embodied in it, or for 
the delightful and untiring amusement of which it will remain 
the enduring source.” —Ezaminer, 





Il. 
The Social Influence of Democr: 
The Completion of Democracy in America. 
By M. A, De Tocqueville. 
Translated by H. Reeve, Esq. oe 


Se 

be popular and attractive, the result of sound reflection, as well 

as of lively and accurate observation, on a subject of. incaiculable 
importance to the national interests and honour.” —Eza 

We need not recommend the work to our sondeta, t is sure 

to be read; and it is impossible not to desire to extend the 

knowledge of a work, — call who wish well to ) England and to 

India should 

Agents :—for Ireland, porte Cummin SDablins for Scotland, 

Bell and Bradfute, E inburgh. 


ENGLISHMAN’S LIBRARY. 
F.cap 8vo. cloth, with Engravings, Vol. IX. 
ASSES of the VILLAGE. 
e Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A 
Rector of Evers me ere to ane Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
— 





The Early Eng lish “Church ; or, Christian 

Bistery of ent in a. British, Sexon, and Norman Times. 

the Rev. Edward Churton, M.A. Rector of Crayke, Durham. 

v ith Maps and Engravings, price 4s, 6d. cloth; forming Vol. 

VILI. of * The Englishman's Library,”—a Series of cheap and 

popular Works for general reading. Jach Book is complete in 
itself, Price of the Seven previous Volumes, 17s. 
James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 





*¢ As a study of political science, this book stands in 
our time; equally remarkable for lucidity of style, acuteness and 
delicacy of reasoning, and for the moral and intellectual vigour 
with which it has been conceived and completed.” —Times. 

III. 
Arundel ; 
A Tale of the French Revolution. 
By Sir Francis Vincent, Bart. 

“« To those who like to read history under the attractive form 
of the novel, Sir Francis Vincent's book will afford amusement 
and instruction. It gives one of the most lively and correct ac- 
counts we have seen of society in France at the end of the last 
century. It is really as agreeable a book as a novel-reader may 
wish to study.”—Times. 


Hawkwood; a of Italy. 

«“ The feuds of the predominant Italian families ws the crimes 
which redden their chronicles; the feats of the gallant merce- 
naries who gained for English prowess a renown in a clime so 
different and so distant from their own; the luxury, blent with 
mystery, of Venetian life and manners; and the delicious scenery 
of that land where every step calls up a sensation of the bliss of 
existence, or a mag ernosac sre of times past, are in turns 
in the work before of colour, and a 








REV. JAMES SLADE’S WORKS 
AMILY READINGS from the GOSPEL 
of ST. JOHN. Adapted, also, to the Use of Teachers in 
Sunday Schools. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 
2. A System of Family Prayer, for each 
Morning and Evening of the Week. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boar 

3. Plain Parochial Sermons, preached i in the 
Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors. 2d edition, in 3 vols. 12mo, 
6s. each. 

4. Twenty-One Prayers, composed from the 
Psalms, for the Sick and Afflicted. To which are added, various 
other Forms of Prayer for the same purpose. With a few Hints 
and Directions on the Visitation of the Sick, chiefly intended for 
the he of the Clergy. 4th edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Plain Remarks on the Four Gospels, for 
et Benefit of Uninstructed Persons, and jaeageat to the Use of 
Schools and Families. 12mo. 3s. 6d. board 

6. Annotations on the Epistles ; ; being a 
Continuation of Mr. Elsley’s Annotations on the Gospels and 
Acts. 4th edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

In small 8vo. price 6s. in boar 
HE APOSTOLICAL JURISDICTION 
and SUCCESSION of the EPISCOPACY in the BRIT- 
ISH CHURCHES, vindicated against the Objections of Dr. 
WISEMAN in the “ Dublin Review.” 
By sa ~e WILLIAM PALMER, M.A, 
Of Worcester College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


T= PENNY SUNDAY READER. 
The Eleventh Volume (for January to June 1840), price 
2. 9d. in cloth boards. 

The Work is continued in Weekly Numbers, and forms a cheap 
Manual of Sunday Reading, adapted to the sacred ae Fond 
the Lord’s Day d with its 
It contains, also, Miscellaneous Papers, Sacred Poetry, cripinal 
and selected ; eaten Extracts from eminent Divines, and C 











fr 
Rivingtons, 3 St. Paul’s eer, and Waterloo Place, 


*.* The Volumes of this Work are included in the List of 
— Zgcommended by the Society for Promoting Christian 
ee 





2 vols, post 8vo. 20s. printed uniformly with the Life, to which 
ey ma: be considered as > Supplementary, 
THE CORRESPONDE 
HE LATE WILLIAM WILBER- 
FORCE, 
Edited by his SONS. 
Biicss Murray, Albemarle Street. 





~ CHORAL SERVICE. 
Beautifully printed in a pocket size, price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 
5s. morocco, 


HE PSALTER, or PSALMS of DAVID, 
Pointed for Chanting; to which are added, the Hymns 
of the Church. 
A liberal Allowance is made to nema or others 
purchasing for the Use of Churches 
Burns, 17 Portman Street. 





mastery of re 5 very rarely to be found in the romances of these 
ys 


Camp and — : 
Or, Be Ma) of Military Life. 
_— Patterson, 
Author of « Adventures in the 50th or Queen’ 's Own Regiment.” 
«« Major Patterson hits the right temper in these lively volumes. 
His work will be a useful addition to anecdotical library, reflect- 
ing, with the fidelity ofa mirror, the vicissitudes and contretemps 
of a soldier’s experience." —Atlas, 


Peter Paul Rubens ; ht Life and Genius. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Waagen, by R. R. Noel, Esq. 
Edited by Mrs. Jameson. 

** We cannot too earnestly recommend this work to the study 
of the artist and connoisseur. It is, beyond all comparison, the 
most complete and perfect analysis of the mind and works of Ru- 
bens which has ever been given to the public.”—Britannia. 


VIL 
The Real and the Ideal ; or, the Illus. 


trations of Travel. 

“The author appears to have fused down whole volumes of 
notes and journals into these pages, in which he not ouly passes 
in review all that he has seen or heard among the scenes in which 
he has moved, but supplies frem the stores of a graceful and ac 
complished mind every thing which could be expected toillustrate 
the subject of his criticism. He has given, in fact, a sort of phi- 
losophy of Travel.” —Naval and a Gazette, 


Records of Real Life. 
By Harriott Pigott, 
Revised by the late John Galt. 

“ Mr. Galt adopted Miss Pigott’s MS. with intense interest; 
the preface and notes were the last efforts of his mental powers.” 
Introduction. 

«* The author having moved in the best circles of society, and 
travelled a good deal on the Continent, has in ¢! volumes 
presented us with many pleasant reminiscences of her sojournand 
associates, forming a miscellany in the way of light and 
literature, which we can safely recommend to the upper classes 
for their emma Gazette. 


Social Life in ane Illustrated 
In the Dramas of Her —_ Highness the Princess Amelia 


Translated, wie an sn Fatreduction, 
by Mrs. Jameson. 

« These volumes are full of interest, especially at a moment 
when every thing German is interesting to the English public, 
especially Beme princes and princesses, and the social life of 
Germany. With her usual good taste, Mrs. Jameson has c 
some of the most beautiful specimens of the in-door comedy of 

the German stage for transfusion into her native language. These 
pieces are all See od natural and womanly, graceful, and 
true, and moral; and Mrs. Jameson has rendered good service to 
her readers—a large and extending circle—in bringing them 
acquainted with such compositions.” —At 


xX. 
Western India i in 1838. 
By Mrs. Pos 
Author of “ cute.” 

“« We notice, with much pleasure, the oppertune ap 
this book = there cannot be a doubt that the present 
period in the history of British possessions in India, 
fortunate to receive at such a time, and in a form that is likely to 


arance of 
s acritical 





NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. 
ON WRANGELL’S EXPEDITION t 
the POLAR SEA, 
Edited by Major SABINE, R.A. F.R.S, 
Thick 8vo. with _— Map, 18s. - 


Major Sir W. Lloy rds and Capt. Gerard’s 
Tours in the Himalaya Bonen 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 2is. 
III. 
Manners and Customs of the New Zealand. 


ers, with Remarks to intending Emigran’ y J. S. Polack, 
Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. with va anaetens and Map, 16s. 


Voyages of the Dutch Brig of War Dourga, 
in the Moluccan Archipelago, and along the South-West Coast of 
New Guinea. From the Dutch, by George Windsor Earl, Esq. 
800. Maps, 10s, 6d. 


Mill’s History of British India. Ath edition, 
edited and continued by H. H. Wilson, M.A. F.R 
ols. I. tolV. are now ready, price l4s. ~~ 
Vol. V. will be ready lst of August; Vol. VI. ist ar 
%q* To be completed in Eight Volumes, 


The East India Voyager; or, Ten Minutes’ 


wy to the Outward Bound. ng Emma Roberts. Post 8vo. 


The Rhine: Legenda, Traditions, History. 


By J. Snowe, Esq. In 2 vols. 8va. numerous Illustrations, 32s. 


In the 
In 8vo. with Map by John croweunitth, size 26 by 16, 
Memoir and Map of the Theatre of War in 
the Russian Campaign against Khiva. By Lieut. Carl Zimmer- 
a of the Russian Translated by Capt. Morier, 
James Madden and Co. 8 Leadenhall Street. 


Service. 


}. in board: 


HE HISTORY. of EUROPE; from the 
Commencement of the French Revolution to the Restor- 
ation of the pn 
RCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E 
Volume Eighth, a down the History to the Opening of 
he War in Germany, in 1813. 
Volume Ninth wilt be published in November. This Volume 
completes the Work, bringing down the History to the Battle of 
Waterloo; and also eo a Copious Index to the whole. 


published, 
_A 3dedition of the First and Second Volumes, 
price 1. 10s. 


¥.. 3a edition of the Thirdand Fourth Volumes, 
the Ki ifth, Sixth, and Seventh Volumes may 


be had separately, price ibs. each. 
William Blackw ae) and pm Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 


F.cap 8vo. cloth. 


HE CHRISTIAN 

DAILY WALK. 

By Sir ARCHIBALD EDMONSTONE, Bart. 
antents?— The {Christian Gentleman r — The Christian 
at his Business; in his Study; in 
Society; im is Pail The Politics of the Christian Gentleman 
—The Meni ion of the Christian Gentleman—The Christian Gen- 
tleman's 7 Christian Gentleman in his Decline. 

James Berns, 17 Portman Street. 


GENTLEMAN’ Ss 





Published by James —— 17 Portman Street, 


HRISTIAN CONSOLATIONS, in Five 


Parts. Faith—Hope—the Holy Spirit—Prayer—the Sa- 


craments. 
By JOHN HACKET, D.D. 
Some tiene Bishop of Lichtield and Coventry. 
With a short Account of the Author. 
a a9 2s, 


A Friendly Address ¢ on Baptismal Regenera- 
tion. By the Right Rev. Alexander Jolly, D.D, 1 jishop of 
Moray. With a Memoir of the Author, by the ‘Be. Patrick 
Cheyne, M.A, Aberdeen. F.cap, cloth, ls. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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8 New Burlington Street, June 20. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
JUST READY. — 


MR. BUNN’S NEW WORK, THE STAGE, 


BOTH BEFORE AND BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 
3 vols. post 8vo. (On Monday next, the.22d instant.) 


Anecdotes and interesting Particulars of the following Personages, among many others, will be found in this Work :— 


Charles Kean 
Auber 

Moore 

Capt. Barclay 
Charles Mathews 
Mrs. Glover 
Theodore Hook 
Stephen Price 
Liston 

Grisi 

Laporte 
Charles Kemble 
Mrs. Bland 

Sir Walter Scott 


Count D’Orsay 
Schreeder Devrient 
Sheridan Knowles 
Incledon 

‘Taglioni 

Mrs. Trollope 
Fanny Etssler 
Lord Graves 

Sir Robert Peel 
Madame Persiani 
Duke of Wellington 
W. Farren 

R. B. Sheridan 





R. L. Sheil 


| 
| 





Sir E. Bulwer 
Meyerbeer 

Mrs. Orger 

Dibdin 

Marg. of Clanricarde 
Munden 

‘T. Campbell 
Chantrey 

Lord Byrgn 
Countess Guiccioli 
Edmund Kean 
Charles Young 
Thalberg 

Tyrone Power 


George Colman 

John Reeve 

William Godwin 

Farinelli 

H, R. Bishop 

General Lincoln Stan- 
hope 

Elliston 

Landseer 

Yates 

Capt, Polhill 

Miss Stephens 
(Dowager-Count- 
ess of Essex) 








Macready 

Sergeant Talfourd 

Grimaldi 

Braham 

Marquess of Salisbury 

Poole, the Author of 
*« Paul Pry” 

John Kemble 

‘T. P. Cooke 

Ducrow 

James Smith 

Vandenhoft 

Madame Malibran 

Harley 





Madame Pasta 
Lord W. Russell 
Madame Albertazzi 
Gellini 

Master Betty 
Bannister 

Balfe 

Duke of Beaufort 
Marquess Conyngham 
Duvernay 

Farle 

Samuel Lover 
Paganini 

Dowton, &c. 


THE QUADROOME ; A ROMANCE. 


By the Author of ‘ Lafitte,” “ Capt. Kyd, the Bucanier,” &c. 3 vols. (On the 28th instant.) 
Il. 


THE LIFE, JOURNALS, AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
OF SAMUEL PEPYS, Esa. F.R.S. 


INCLUDING A NARRATIVE OF HIS VOYAGE TO TANGIER. 


The whole now first published from the Originals. 


2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, &c. 


THE THAMES AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 


GREYSLAER; 


A ROMANCE OF THE MOHAWK. 


By C. F. HOFFMAN, Author of ‘« A Winter in the Far West,” and ‘ Wild Scenes in 
the Forest and Prairie.” 3 vols. 


2 vols. 8vo. with upwards of Forty Illustrations. 


VI. 
THE YOUNG PRIMA DONNA; 
A ROMANCE OF THE OPERA. 
By MRS. GREY, Author of «* The Duke.” 
3 vols. 





NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED :— 


1 
STEPHEN DUCARD; A NOVEL. 
3 vols. 
on exceedingly clever and interesting novel. The author is a man of high talent.” 
“A powerful novel, written by a person of very considerable thought and ability.” 


ator. 
*«« Stephen Dugard’ is a tale of considerable excitement and interest. There is 
much of talent and originality in the work.”—Literary Gazette. 
Il. 3 
COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL OF ORFORD. 


To be comprised in Six Volumes, price 14s. each, 
Vols. I. II. and III. are now ready. 


*,* Vol. IV. embellished with Portraits of Lady Hervey, Countess Temple, Lord 
=— Madame du Deffand, and the Duchesse de Choiseul, will be published on 
yl. : 





III. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR SIDNEY SMITH, 
K.C.B. &c. 
By the Author of ** Rattlin the Reefer.” 
2 vols. 8vo, with Two Portraits of Sir Sidney Smith, the First engraved after Opie, and 
the Second (taken at a subsequent period), after Sir Robert Ker Porter. 
«¢ A narrative at once ample in its details, impartial in its views, and clear and for- 
cible in its style.”—Morning Herald. 


IV. 


LYRA URBANICA. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of Captain Morris. 
THE SOCIAL EFFUSIONS OF THE CELEBRATED 
CAPTAIN CHARLES MORRIS, 
Of the late Life Guards, Member of the Beef-Steak Club, &c. 
«© The reputation of Captain Morris’s lively humoured muse renders criticism supet- 
fluous. His songs are known wherever English songs are — Every mess-table in 


the army, every genial board, every jovial company, is familiar with these flowing, 
merry, half-sentimental, half-roystering lyrics.” —Atlas. , 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





Publisher in Ordinary to Wer Majesty. 
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